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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

HE UNIVERSITY invite applications for the POST of 

ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION. Salary £300. 

The Lecturer will be attached to the women’s side of the depart- 

ment, and will, if possible, be appointed to take up her work in 
September. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR to whom 

applications, with testimonials, should be sent not later than 


July 7. 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
LECTURESHIPS IN CIVIL LAW AND IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW AND HISTORY. 

HE University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 

proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER in 

CIVIL LAW, and of a LECTURER in CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
and HISTORY. 

Further particulars as to the duties, emoluments, etc., may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Court, The University, Glasgow. 

University of Glasgow, 

June, 1920. 


HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMANISTIC STUDIES. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of LECTURER 
in HISTORY. Initial salary £350. Candidates must be 
well-qualified to undertake work of University standard. A 





knowledge of Economics or experience in Adult Education would _ 


be a recommendation. Further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, Technical College, Huddersfield. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


OURNVILLE GIRLS’ DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL, 
The Beeches, Selly Oak Road.—WANTED for September, 
an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to specialise in Nature, including 
field work. Subsidiary subject Geography, and Music a further 
recommendation. Secondary School experience if possible. Salary 
in accordance with the scale for Secondary School Teachers. Form 
of application (which should be returned immediately) and further 
information may be obtained from the undersigned. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Council House, Birmingham, 
June 23, 1920. 


DOLGELLY.—THE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
(Dr. Ellis’ Endowment, A.D. 1665). 








PPLICATIONS are invited for the following NON-RESIDENT 
MASTERSHIPS :— 
1. LATIN and FRENCH. 
2. All or some of the following subjects :— 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY. 
Salary according to Scale:—Graduates £180 to £450. Non- 
Graduates £170 to £310. 
The School is recognised by the Board of Education for Advanced 
Courses in Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 
There are about 70 pupils (27 boarders), and there are five 
Masters (Graduates). Duties begin in September, 1920. 
Apply, with full particulars, copies of recent testimonials and 
references, to the HEADMASTER. 
June 15, 1920. 


a9 Appointments Vacant 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—Applications are invited for the 
POST of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN of the Library and 
Museum of the Grand Lodge of England (Freemasons). Applicants 
must be Master Masons, not over 45 years of age, and have some 
knowledge of cataloguing and the general work of a non-lending 
library. Commencing salary, {250 per annum. Applications, 
Stating age, masonic and essential qualifications, should be 
addressed to the GRAND SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Hall, London, 
W.C.2. The envelope should be marked “ Private.” 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of SUB LIBRARIAN, 
commencing salary £250 per annum. Candidates must 
have had experience in a Public Library and hold at least two 
L.A. Certificates. Applications stating age, experience, quali- 
fications, etc., and accompanied by two recent testimonials, to 
be delivered to my office not later than July 10, 1920. 
H. G. STEAVENSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Darlington. 
June 20, 1920. 


THE LIVERPOOL LIBRARY, LYCEUM, LIVERPOOL. 
ANDIDATES are invited for the POST of LIBRARIAN, 
salary {250. They must have experience and hold Certi- 
ficates of the Library Association. Applications, with copies 
of three recent testimonials, should be sent to the PRESIDENT, 
The Liverpool Library, Lyceum, Liverpool, before July 15. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
HE PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE require the service 
of TWO ASSISTANTS. Practical experience is essential 
and the possession of any certificates of the Library Association 
will be an additional qualification. Commencing salary £180 
per annum. Applications, accompanied by not more than three 
recent testimonials, are to be sent to the CurEF LIBRARIAN, The 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon, on or before July 24. 
J. M. NEWNHAM, Town Clerk. 


CROYDON.—WHITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


ODERN LANGUAGE MASTER required in September 

(chief subject, French). Modern methods and knowledge 

of Phonetics essential. Ability and willingness to assist with 
school organisations a recommendation. 

Salary Scale £180-£10-£450 (pending Burnham Report). Initial 

salary according to experience.—Apply H. S. Clayton, Headmaster. 




















BOROUGH OF ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ANTED for September next for Boys’ Secondary School :— 

(1) An ASSISTANT MASTER for History and English 

and (2) an ASSISTANT MASTER for French. Scale £200 to 

£450 with bonus if married. (3) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS 

for Games and Gymnastics for Girls’ Secondary School. Scale 

£160 to £320.—Apply to J. E. Pickies, Director’s Office, York 
Road, Leamington. 


BRISTOL.—QUEEN ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL. 





ANTED for September, at above Secondary School, 

ASSISTANT MASTER to take Physics throughout and 

some Mathematics. Initial salary according to qualification 

and experience, from {150 to £200, resident—Apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 
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BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS). 
BURY, LANCASHIRE. 


ANTED for September MASTER to take Physics and 
Mathematics. Honours Degree. AdvancedCourse. {£300 
with annual increments of £15 to £450.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Heap Master: H. B. WINFIELD, B.Sc. 

EQUIRED in September, a FORM MASTER possessing 
special qualifications in either French, History or Physics, 
Salary scale £180—{450. Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications must be returned 


as soon as possible. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





Educational Office, Salford. 
DERBY MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


CHEMISTRY MASTER (Graduate) is required. Salary 
Scale {240 to £450 by annual increments of {12 10s. 

Experience and qualifications taken into consideration in fixing 
commencing salary. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials 
to be sent to the undersigned not later than July 10. , 
F, C. SMITHARD, 

Secretary, 

Derby Education Committee, 





Education Office, 
Becket Street, Derby, 
June 28, 1920. 


HEADMASTERSHIP VACANT. 
CORK GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Chairman: THe Lorp Bisnop oF CorK, CLOYNE, AND Ross. 
ALARY, £500 per annum, with the Residence and Premises 
at Sidney Place, Cork (free of rent and taxes). The 
Headmaster is at liberty to take Boarders. 

Candidates (preferably over 30 years and under 40 years) must be 
Members of the Church of Ireland or England, and Graduates in 
Arts or Science of one of the Universities of Ireland, England, or 
Scotland. 

Forms of application, to be returned on or before July 13, 1920, 
to be had from 

Rev. R. T. HEARN, LL.D., Hon. Sec. to the Governors, 
Edmonton, S. Patrick’s Hill, Cork. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF HACKNEY. 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR MALE ASSISTANTS IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

HE Hackney Borough Council invite APPLICATIONS for 

TWO POSITIONS as SENIOR MALE ASSISTANTS in the 

Public Libraries, each at a commencing salary of £220 per annum; 
No war bonus will be paid by the Council. 

Applicants for the positions must have had practical experience 
in a systematically classified library. 

The appointments will be subject to the terms of the Council’s 
Superannuation Act (under which a percentage amount is deducted 
from the salary ) and will be held during the pleasure of the Council, 
determinable upon one month’s notice en either side. 

The persons appointed will be required to devote their whole 
time to the duties of the position and to pass satisfactorily a medical 
examination within 14 days of appointment and before entering on 
their duties. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting must be made on 
printed forms to be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped addressed (foolscap) envelope. The applications are to be 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of 
recent date, and to be endorsed ‘‘ Senior Male Assistant,’’ and 
delivered to the undersigned not later than 5 p.m. on Friday, 
July 16, 1920. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly is strictly prohibited and will 


be deemed a disqualification. 
NORMAN SCORGIE, 
Acting Town Clerk. 








Town Hall, Hackney, E.8. 
June 28, 1920. 


PENZANCE BOROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE SCHOOL OF ART. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of HEAD 
MASTER at the above School, duties to commence 
immediately after the expiration of the Summer Vacation, at a 
salary of £300 perannum, rising by annual increments of £33 6s. 8d. 
to £400 per annum. 

Candidates must hold Art Master’s Certificates or be an Associate 
of the Royal College of Art. 

Applications (marked ‘“‘ Application for Head Master ’’), stating 
qualifications and experience in teaching Industrial Arts and 
Crafts and accompanied by three recent testimonials (one to be 
from last place of employment) should be sent to the undersigned 
on or before July 17 next. 

T. H. CORNISH, 
Clerk to the Committee. 

8, Parade Street, Penzance. 

June 28, 1920. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the (part-time) QUAIN CHAIR OF COM- 
PARATIVE LAW, tenable at University College. Salary £400 
a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on October 1, 1920, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








HITCHIN GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ANTED in September, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL 

MISTRESS. Honours degree or equivalent. Initial salary 
£200-£250, according to experience and qualifications—Apply 
HPaDMISTRESS. 





BUSINESS POSITION FOR UNIVERSITY WOMAN. 


HE DIRECTORS of a modern and progressive Factory 
T (Continuation School Classes, Whitley Scheme, etc., in 
operation), are looking for a WELL EDUCATED WOMAN to 
take the HEADSHIP of their CORRESPONDENCE DEPART- 
MENT, which includes distribution of inward correspondence; 
supervision and editing of outward correspondence, minutes, 
reports, etc.; filing; telephone exchange. 

Necessary qualifications :— 
1. Good commercial experience, with shorthand typing; 
2. Organising ability. 
3. Degree. 
Apply, Morsanp & Impzy, Lrp., ‘“‘ Kalamazoo,’’ Northfield, 
Birmingham. 


EQUIRED LADY for SECRETARIAL WORK in British 
Consulate. Excellent climate, good salary. Shorthand and 
typewriting essential. University degree an advantage.—Apply 
Avpua, c/o Richardson & Co., 26, King Street, St. James’s 
London, S.W. 








? 


Charities 


OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





A Registered Friendly Society fownded in the year 1837 for the 
assistance of members and their widows and children when 
in necessitous circumstances. 

Patron: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: CHARLES JAMES LonGMAN, Esq. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Donation of Ten 
Guineas, entitles the donor to Honorary Membership with the 
— of voting at General Meetings; whilst a bequest cf 

wenty Guineas constitutes the executor an Honorary Member 
for life, with power to vote. 

Subscriptions or Donations will be thankfully received by the 
Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM PouLTEN, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
E.C.4, who will gladly furnish any further particulars that may 
be desired. 





At All BOOKSELLERS. 





THE MEN OF THE NINETIES 


By BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 


An Account of some of the Writers of that Period. 
LONDON: H. DANIELSON, 64, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


Crown 8vo, Gs. Net. 
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Preliminary Announcement :- 


Plain Lunghs 


(With which is incorporated “ THE ACADEMY,” founded 1869) 





EpITEeD BY 


LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


First number will appear on gt JULY. Price Od. weekly 








ORDER your copy NOW ! 


The North British Publishing 


cO., LTD., 


38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 








CRITICISM, REVISION AND PLACING 


OF 
NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS AND ESSAYS 
AT MODERATE FEES. 

Senpv Your MSS. tro— 


CONSULTANTS, LIMITED, 


78 and 79, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
Telephone—City 2734 











NICOLL’S 
7 DAYS SALE 


Wages and all costs of production are advancing. 
World demands are insatiable. World supplies are 
limited. Can prices come down ? 

Everything ponits rather to further increases. Those 
who intend to buy but hold off will surely pay more, 
not less by waiting. 

H. J. NICOLL & CO., LTD., make offer to-day of 
that sort of bargain which everyone loves—a good 
thing, the value of which is greater than the prices 
asked, and that to-morrow will be even more valuable. 
Nicoll’s want to effect sales. It is explanation of the £ 
bargain. 


THIS IS NICOLL’S BARGAIN. 


10% Discount off all Cash transactions of whatever 
description, taking place between July 5th & 12th 
inclusive—their Sale Week. 


This Discount applies to all departments of either 
sex, and includes many Ladies’ models, which will be 
marked down especiaily for the week. 


Men who are thinking of ordering Lounge, Dinner, 
Morning or Sports Suits or Overcoats of any kind, 
should place their orders between the above dates and 
effect the saving. 


The well-known quality of Nicoll’s materials and 
workmanship, in conjunction with their always 
moderate charges, with the further saving of 10 per p+» 


cent., makes their productions of extraordinary value “ 
during this week. Y; 


H. J. NICOLL4#! 
and Co., Ltd. 


114.120 Regent St. W.1. & | Sunce surts, 
8 Cocchi, 5.6.3, Losdes mar ciel & teoe 


and Suitings, to measure from 
LIVERPOOL: 50 Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER: 10 Mosley Street. 





10 GNS. | 
less the 10°/, Sale Discount 
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Do You Realise? 








THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE NEED YOUR 
HELP—NOW. 


It would be impossible to over-state the urgency of the 
problem. Disease and Famine are rampant. 

The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS have workers in Austria, 
Germany and Poland, who are seeking to heal the wounds 
of these stricken peoples. 


WILL YOU HELP THEMP 
AUSTRIA 


80 per cent. of the children of 
Vienna are rickety or diseased. 


In Austria our Committee is developing large 
schemes of relief, and is already supplying 
1,400 litres of milk daily to Infant Welfare 
Centres (a litre is slightly less than a quart). 
This would not be available but for our efforts. 
Seeds are being supplied to the farmers. There 
are 21 depots in Vienna supplying weekly 
rations to 38,000 children. Students and other 
members of the middle-classes are being relieved 
by carefully organised schemes. 


GERMANY 


** There are no Children in Berlin 
that are net under-nourished.”’ 


That statement by Dr. Meyer, of the City Health 
Department, is indicative of conditions in} the 
large cities. The salaries of the middle-classes 
have scarcely doubled, but the cost of living 
has increased twelve-fold. Hospitals are without 
linen, coal, soap and the commonest necessities. 


POLAND 


Typhus is decimating the country. 
One doctor toe 150,000 peonie. 


Conditions in Poland baffle description. Typhus 
victims are dying in thousands and refugees 
are returning to devastated homes. Wegare 
fighting typhus, doing relief work and helping 
in agricultural reconstruction. 

















USE THIS FORM AND POST YOUR GIFT TO-DAY. 


To the Friends’ Emergency and Way Victims Relief 
Committee, 


(Hon. Sec., A. Ruth Fry), 27 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Hevewith I enclose ssssccsessesesvees for £ Ss. d. 
on behalf of the stricken Peoples of Central Europe. 


DE MII so iacckec<hdcancachndsnckssatadssnesisnceasobecesoadpaanaen 
PEE chs vcciandsdpbcnchavehecckchidaniadeasdsdeadsanmeaean 


PPUUUTTTT ETI 


Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed 
at the Warehouse, 11 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 
A.2, 
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HUMOURS OF A_ PARISH 


By REV. W. B. MONEY. Illustrated. With an 
introduction by W. H. POLLOCK. 6s. 6d. net. 


The stories and anecdotes gathered in this sheaf are of the first water. Mr. 
Money was a famous Cambridge cricket blue in the ’seventies, and he retails with 
a natural and spontaneous humour a host of stories arising from his career as 
cricketer and clergyman. 


THE WAR DIARY OF THE 5th 
SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 


By CAPTAIN D. SUTHERLAND. 6s. net. 

The 5th Seaforths played an important part in the Great War, and Captaid 
Sutherland, who was an officer of this battalion, has written a very careful ann 
accurate record of their activities. 


WITH THE SERBS IN MACEDONIA 


By DOUGLAS WALSHE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

5s. net. 

This is a very bright account of war experiences in Macedonia by an A.S.C. 

officer, who has the gift of making his scenes “ living ’’ scenes. Me Walshe’s 

narrative is very human, and he gives us an excellent bird’s-eye view of the 
country and the tangle of races inhabiting it. 





NEW FICTION. 


SOMEWHERE IN RED GAP 


By H. L. WILSON, author of “‘ Ruggles of Red Gap,” etc. 


7s. net. 
FOUR BLIND MICE 


An Anglo-Indian Novel. 
By C. C, LOWIS, author of ‘“‘ Fascination.” 7s. net. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET, = 3 2 : : 8 W.1. 











SANDS & CO. 





MR.COLEMAN GENT. A Romance of the days of Charles II. 


By ENID DINNIS, author of ‘‘ Mystics All.”” Cr. 8vo. 
Price 7s. net. 

JOAN OF ARC. Soldier and Saint. By I. A. TAYLOR. 
With 8 illustrations by W. Graham Robertson. Cr. 8vo. 
Price 6s. net. 

TWENTY CURES AT LOURDES. By DR. de GRAND 
MAISON. Translated by the Rev. H. Bevenot, O.S.B., 
and the Rev. D. Izard, O.S.B., F.R.G.S., with a preface 
by Sir Bertram Windle, F.R.S. Cr.8vo. Price 7s, net. 

BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKET. By a sister of Notre Dame 
With portrait. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. net. 

ST. TERESA. Vol. IX. of the Notre Dame Lives of the 
Saints. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Price 5s. net. 

ADVENTURES PERILOUS. The Life and Adventures 
of Father John Gerard in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R., Hist. Soc. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the 
Rev. G. STEBBING, C.S.S.R., new edition. Demy 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

IN A MEDIAVAL LIBRARY. Studies in Pre-Reformation 
Religious Literature. By GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 
Cr. 8vo. Price 4s. net. 








London: 15, King Street, Covent Garden & Edinburgh. 








THE ECONOMIC 
CRISIS IN EUROPE #2" 


An admirably clear and concise popular presentation of 
the existing economic chaos in Europe, its causes, and its 
probable future effects, with certain suggestions as to 
the lines upon which restoration should proceed. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, Ltd., 15 & 16, Gough Sq., London, E.C. 








Broadway House Newest 


Books 


THE CREAM OF CURIOSITY. By R. L. HINE. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Studies of 15 hitherto unpublished MSS., collected by the author and 
ranging over the last three centuries. They include a Ltfe of Sir Thomas 
More, by N. Harpsfield (Mary’s re ign) ; Letters of a Royalist Family (Sir R. 
Heath and his sons) in the Civil War ; Pocket Book of Duke of Monmouth 
found on him after Sedgemoor ; po the Arabic Journal of Isaaco, the 
negro commissioned to search for Mungo Park. The volume is packed with 
curious and original matter, set forth in an engaging style. 


ANIMAL FOODSTUFFS: Their Production and 
Consumption, with special Reference to the British 
Empire. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.). 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘It is one of the most admirable books that have ever been written on 
Agricultural Economics. Somebody described Economics as the ‘ dismal 
science’; but it ceases to be so in the hands of such a master as Dr. 
Shanahan. The author modestly hopes his work may be of permanent 
value. He can certainly rest assured on this point. A word of warning 
—no student of Economics should commence to read this book late at 
night unless beforehand he has made up his mind not to go to bed,”"— 
Studies, June, 1920. 


THE WEST RIDING TERRITORIALS IN THE 
GREAT WAR: The Story of the 49th and 62nd Divisions 
and other Territorial Troops from the West Riding of 
Yorks, 1917-19. By LAURIE MAGNUS, Major, 
R.D.C., M.A. Foreword by FIELD-MARSHAL EARL 
HAIG, O.M., K.T. With many Illustrations, Maps, and 
Battle-plans. Royal 8vo. 15s, net. 


THE WAR DIARY OF A SQUARE PEG. By M. M. 
MUGGE, Witha full Dictionary of War Words. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“ A human document, covering the years 1914-20, if ever there was one.” 


THE END OF THE WORLD. By JOSEPH Mc- 
CABE. 6s, net. 


An exceedingly well-informed popular account of the recent discoveries. 


THE SOCIAL DISEASES: Tuberculosis, Syphilis, 
Alcoholism, Sterility. By Dr. J. HERICOURT. 7s. 64. 
net. 


THE HUMAN MOTOR AND THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNe 
DATIONS OF LABOUR. By JULES AMAR, D.Sc. 
309 Illustrations. 30s. net. 


The most comprehensive and authoritative work on Industrial Efficiency. 


COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE. By Dr. W. M. Mc- 
GOVERN. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. net. (Trubner’s 
Colloquial Manuals; of which French, German, Spanish 
are now ready. Italian shortly.) 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. By BASIL STEW- 
ART. 63s. net. Edition de Luxe, 84s. net. 


The entire edition (in both forms) is now disposed of to the Booksellers 
(some of whom may still have copies in stock). 











= 
Psychic Research Quarterly. 
Vol.1,No.1: July, 1920. 3s.6d.net (Post free 4s.) 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. THE EDITOR. 
Y awe METHOD IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F.C.S.SCHILLER 
we, 


a 


II. THE SO-CALLED DIVINING ROD. Sir W. BARRETT, F.R.S. 


III. FURTHER EVIDENCE OF Seen. AND POSSIB 
CARNATE AGENCY. J. ARTHUR HIL a oe 


IV. FAITH AND SUPERSTITION. LILY “col 
V. Coerennaay AND PSYCHIC RESEARCH. T. W. MITCHELL, 


>VE. anemone AND THE SURVIVAL OF BODILY on - 
SOPHIC PROBLEMS. C. A. RICHARDSON, M.A ee OD 
VII. REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd 
Broapway House: 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 


NE expects queer things to happen on the 
@) twenty-first of June. It is not the longest 
day in the year for nothing. So much extra 

space might well be packed with a prodigy or two. 


The prodigy was there. Sedate, heat-wearied 
Londoners were bemused in the late afternoon by a 
newspaper poster bearing the strange device: ‘‘ Mary 
and Douglas arrive.’”’ They were bemused, then 
puzzled. Neither Her Majesty the Queen nor the 
Princess Mary had been abroad. And even if these 
things had been we are not yet become so radical 
that we print Mary ¢owt court on the hoardings. The 
Daily Herald, perhaps, but not the Evening News. 
And this was the Evening News. 

Nothing remained but to buy the paper, and with 
it the shock of discovering how remote we are from 
the great, warm heart of England. Miss Mary 
Pickford and Mr. Douglas Fairbanks had descended 
upon us. We are not of those who think sharne to 
be seen flitting into the plush darkness of a cinema ; 
we confess to a taste for it. And so it were idle to 
pretend that these eminent people are unknown to us. 
Have we not seen Mr. Fairbanks leap over the railway 
train on to the roof through the skylight into the cellar, 
at a breath? Do we not know Miss Pickford with 
her heart-breaking eyes and barley-sugar curls as the 
lily of the Wild West valley ? 

People cannot keep their eyes on the agonies of 
Europe; it is too much to ask. Who shall blame 
them for seeking sensational distractions from the 
strain of living? But that this particular distraction 
should monopolize the hoardings; that there should 
be presumed an intimacy of affection for two 
cinematograph actors seldom felt for any man or 
woman within living memory—that gives us pause. 


Had it been Charlie Chaplin it would have been 
easier to understand, for within his province he is one 
of the first actors of the world; he has a universal 
significance. This great little comedian who suggests 
the background of tragedy is the under-dog, the waif 
of humanity, the plaything of Fate. That he should - 
be popular is a tribute to the people who love him. 

But what do Douglas and Mary stand for? The one 
for Adventure, the other forSentiment? Together for 
Romance? To the people who exult and weep over 
them they must be symbols of something beyond 
themselves, something beyond the reality of themselves. 

Yes, it must be Romance—the inevitable progeny 
when Adventure and Sentiment are linked together by 
the appropriate chain of a marriage in Nevada. 
‘“‘Mary and Douglas”’ are the escape from the dingy 
to the brilliant, from poverty to riches, from Canning 
Town to California. It is difficult for the starved 
imaginations whom that poster was designed to satisfy 
tosee Romance as other than ‘‘ the dream come true.’ 
And if the youthful clerk cultivates a fine “‘ Fairbanks” 
smile and boards the omnibus as if he were a highway- 
man—shall we blame him? Or if another “ Mary” 
trips to the office in a hat she might have borrowed 
from a baby—shall we not admire her? But 
let us still lament the poverty and meagreness 
of entertainment in our cities, the lack of personality 
in our actors and actresses that makes it possible for 
these American shadows to deceive the substantial 
public. Surely the sight of the people of whom the 
average audience is composed prostrate before the 
Ritz Hotel must be bitter to our own theatrical stars 
What is the lesson to be learned from such @ 
spectacle? Mr. Tagore passed shuddering, murmuring 
of the strange Gods we worship. Would it not be nearer 
the truth to say that Maryand Douglas are worshipped 
because we have no Gods at all ? 
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AN ADVENT 


HUTTENDON is a suburb so reclused in self- 
communion that only its street lamps are abroad 
after dark, and they give away nothing but its 

shut doors. It might be aware of the secret of getting 
the best out of life, and enjoying that refined knowledge 
in deep silence. Behind its shadows, and as though he 
knew he were in danger of betraying its secret, a resident 
will steal out late to give his dog an airing, and then the 
excited animal, at last free, but without his master’s power 
tofcontrol emotion, barks wildly. Mr. Timothy stood in 
his slippers at his front gate in Chuttendon, under the 
cover of his laburnum tree and the darkness, and turned 
his head with interest towards the barking of an unseen 
dog, wondering which of his neighbours was trying, in 
a low and severe voice, to stop that joyous noise. The 
dog yelped and was then quiet. 

A little beyond the vicarage in Chuttendon there is 
a row of shops. Mr. Timothy turned his head that way. 
Even during the day each shop keeps its door closed, 
except the butcher’s, where as a rule there is nothing 
displayed but flies and a pair of scales. As those shops 
do not serve Chuttendon, which buys what it wants in 
the city, at night they are as dark as the vicarage itself, 
so Mr. Timothy was surprised to see a brilliant glow from 
one of them. That light was entirely strange in his 
neighbourhood, and it almost drove from his mind the 
argument with his wife which had sent him to his front 
gate. Their dispute concerned the placing in their front 
window of an election card. She would not have such a 
card in her window. She had too much self-respect. 
She remembered where they were living now, if he did not. 
Mr. Timothy, as a thoughtful man, read the Westminster 
Gazette, and he knew quite well that each detached an 
semi-detached house in his neighbourhood, whenever it 
was stirred by the problem of directing the community 
to its better advantage, put in one window, but not too 
conspicuously, a blue-and-white card, exhibiting the 
portrait of a Gentleman, braced on either side by neat 
Union Jacks. Mrs. Timothy had declared that she was 
not going to be different from her neighbours, and it was 
a pity he was not more like them, but she supposed he 
could not help that unlucky difference. Her husband 
looked at the stars, felt some relief from staring at their 
superior indifference, wondered again what that new light 
was down the street, and then went in, shutting his door 
so as to make no noise. 

But his bell rang immediately, and he opened the door 
again. A man outside removed a silk hat, and began to 
speak. Mr. Timothy, not used to opening his own door to 
visitors, was so surprised, and even a little nervous, that 
at first he did not listen to what his visitor was saying. 
The visitor had a large round face the colour of tallow, and 
abaldhead. The halllamp betrayed a green baize bag slung 
over his shoulder. He handed a card to Mr. Timothy, 
who retired a little nearer to the light, and read ‘‘ George 
Buck, Boot Doctor.”’ The card bore an address, and a 
motto in smaller type: ‘“‘ There is Life in the Old Boot 
yet.” 

Mr. Timothy handed back the card, faintly suspicious 
there was a trick somewhere in this. ‘‘ Not to-night, 
thank you,” he said. 

“ Sir,” said the man with the large sallow face, “‘ you are 
the first to-night who has troubled to read me lidle card. 
Let me show yer—” 

“‘ Our boots are quite well, Mr. Buck,” said Mr. Timothy, 
with a touch of humour to disguise the effort he was making 
to shut the door with gentle firmness. 

The visitor chuckled in appreciation ; and Mr. Timothy, 
a little flattered, looked him in the face in a kindly way, 
and was immediately fascinated. He felt as puzzled now 
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as he did when looking at the remote superiority of the stars. 
His visitor’s left eye stopped him in the act of shutting 
the door. It was certainly a curious eye. The visitor’s 
other eye was all right, a grave, steady, and intelligent eye. 
But its fellow gave the impression that there were really 
two visitors, with one eye each. The left eye was small 
and mocking, an inexplicable and startling eye. Its 
ordinary and quite proper companion was looking over 
Mr. Timothy’s shoulder into the house, mildly observant, 
yet apart from this tableau, as though waiting to go, and 
a little ashamed of its association with such a partner. 
It seemed to be a common and respectable eye, not 
responsible for the behaviour of its mate. Its mate was 
a wanton eye, a mere slit through which a light twinkled. 
It winked with abandon. The energy of its winking 
convulsed that side of the visitor’s face with happy smiles. 
Mr. Buck might have been a canvasser for boot repairs 
only on the staid right half of his countenance. Mr. 
Timothy forgot to go on closing the door. 

I want yer t’keep that lidle card,’”’ said Mr. Buck, in 
an energetic and pleasant way, his left eye working 
spasmodically. ‘‘ It’s savin’ money t’put it in yer pocket. 
I was passing this way some time ago, and noticed that you 
gen'Imen ’ere ’ad boots which showed you were not getting 
Justice done, if y’understand me. So I’ve come to settle 
ere, and do the right thing. Good insteps,’’ continued 
Mr. Buck, pointing at Mr. Timothy’s slippers, “‘ want the 
best attention.” The visitor’s left eye was really winking 
now, without doubt. : : 

“Yes. Good-night, Mr. Buck!” The visitor’s shadow 
passed down the path, and vanished at the next gate. 

There is no public-house in Chuttendon, though in the 
Summer the vicar gives garden parties. It was in 
contemplating, a night or two later,such a helpless vacancy, 
and unable, like a dog, to raise his voice about it, that 
Mr. Timothy rose, yawned, shifted some things on the 
mantelpiece aimlessly, put his pipe in his pocket, and went 
to the front door. He noticed again that bright glow 
where it ought to have been dark, put on a cap, and went 
to find out what it was. 

It was a boot shop. Inside was a large, round, sallow 
face, and in the midst of its energetic seriousness was set 
that mocking eye whose wanton winking Mr. Timothy had 
somehow muddled with the joyous barking of dogs at 
night and the superiority of stars. He remembered he 
wanted some bootlaces, and entered. Curiously enough, 
he found Rumbold, the bank manager, sitting on a chair 
out of sight of anyone passing the shop, with one boot off. 
“Hullo, Rumbold,” said Mr. Timothy weakly, “ I’ve just 
remembered I’ve got no laces.”. The bank manager looked 
a little embarrassed, and began to pull on his boot. 

The bootmaker took no notice of them. He was speaking 
all the time, as often as not with his back turned to them, 
putting his shop in order in a deliberate way as though 
his business were an urgent instinct, a function performed 
unconsciously, leaving his mind free to deal with the 
important things of life. He spoke first of matters of ortho- 
-pedy, and it was then that Mr. Timothy must have given 
him an order for two pairs of boots and a pair of slippers, 
though afterwards he could not remember. For Mr. Buck 
explained how he had been aided by American competition. 
He was grateful to the Americans, because their boots 
ndicated much he had been too busy to notice. He spoke 
of grand opera, which he made plain to the non-musical 
mind of Mr. Rumbold with many figures drawn from 
a rich experience of boot-making. He declared that Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, and Galsworthy, familiar to all the 
cultured residents of Chuttendon who know one thing from 
another, were no better than the inspiring sound heard by 
men when awake and lonely at night, and made by someone 
coming home late through the solitude—a regular pedestrian 
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footfall. He spoke of strikes and labour in a way which 
shocked Mr. Rumbold; and Mr. Timothy, familiar with 
the best Liberal thought, was hardly less shocked. 

A night or two later when Mr. Timothy, unable to find 
anything in the evening paper he had not read, or to get 
any more satisfaction from his pipe, found his mind turn to 
the new boot shop, but was without a device for getting out 
of the house, his wife told him it was time he saw about 
a new pair of boots. Mr. Timothy then said, “ You're 
right. That reminds me. There’s a new man here who 
is making me a pair. It’s quite time they were ready. 
I'll go and hunt him up.” 

There was nobody at the boot shop. But a woman, 
who may have been Mrs. Buck, led Mr. Timothy through 
the shop somewhere to the back of the premises. There 
he saw a bench with much old lumber upon it, and sitting 
on a corner of it was Franklin, a neighbour who was 
reported to be a novelist or journalist. _Rumbold was 
there again, and the curate, and young Pettacre, whose 
uncle is said to be a peer, perhaps because Chuttendon 
thinks so. well of washleather gloves and white spattcr- 
dashes. 

They were perched on boxes and bench corners. 
Mr. Buck was heeling a pair of boots, and was emphasizing 
his point, when Mr. Timothy entered, by flourishing an 
implement humorously in the bank manager’s faces 
It was midnight when they left, and the discovery of the 
hour was a great surprise, and even alarming to the curate, 
whose wife the others had met. 

One evening Mr. Buck exhibited to the usual’ local 
gathering at his shop a letter from his sister: “ Dear 
george 1 am fed up i am awful misrable the shop is done 
in because another fryed fish shop as opened opsit to us 
and collered all our trade poor Jim he doan no what to do 
theres no money left and that dam shop gone and opened 
opsit to us and young Freds got the measles. Nex 

eak theres a quarters rent and i have got thirty bob and 
we must have fish and chips for next Satdy or shut down 
yore broken arted sister Liz.” 

Mr. Buck appeared quite cheerful over this family 
affiction. Mr. Rumbold handed the letter back to him 
solemnly making a noise in his throat. He observed that 
it really looked a bad case. Times were hard! The way 
of the world—stress of competition—the weakest to the 
wall—and perhaps it wasn’t so bad as it looked. 

Mr. Buck discharged some rivets from his mouth into 
his hand, hammered them in regular order into a boot 
before him, and said that that was just the exciting remark 
he would have expected any financial expert to make. 
Trust business men for knowing anything but life and 
business. ‘‘ You fellers,’”’ said Mr. Buck, waving a hammer 
round the room, “ knew all about the way to win the war, 
but y’ can’t make a helpful suggestion ‘bout savin’ one 
lidle old fried fish shop. But,” he said, driving a rivet 
home with miraculous accuracy in one blow, “I’m going 
to Deptford to-morrow. If the chap that’s opened that 
other shop isn’t awake ’e’s going to find out that John 
Stuart Mill and Karl Marx ’ave tured both ’is flanks. 
My fish and chips will break ’is centre and bust ‘im up. 
I started me sister in that lidle shop, and the man who 
opens another shop opsit to ’er loses his brass.’’ A terrific 
onslaught on a boot followed this declaration of war. 


There was a fine evening when, coming from the station, 
Mr. Timothy met the vicar, who, for a clergyman, was 
violently indignant. The news was that into Chuttendon’s 
private political concerns, which always had results that 
were as certain as the tides, a Socialist, a ruffian, whose 
name was unknown, but an agitator, Mr. Timothy, an 
agitator, had intruded. It was an outrage. What would 
their sitting member think, who was a good Churchman and 
a man of substance ? This fellow, this upsetter of peace 
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and deccney, hadn’t a chance, Mr. Timothy, not a chance. 
But what would folk think of them? The vicar left. 

Young Franklin, the young neighbour said to be a man 
ot letters, next met Mr. Timothy, and together they ran 
into a figure carrying a kitchen chair. It was Mr. Buck. 
He did not apologize for his incongruouschair. He spoke 
of delightful adventures at Deptford. It appears he had 
placed a large electric moon outside his sister’s shop, 
“big enough, y’ can take my word, to draw Zeppelins like 
a cloud of morths, to say nothing of fish and chip buyers. 
Always let ‘em know where y’are.” There had been 
handbills full of poetry. “I done it in twenty minutes,” 
Mr. Buck informed the novelist. There were free potatoes 
announced for each sixpennyworth of fish, and there was 
a young shark in the window all day. ‘‘ Though we took 
it out towards evenin’, because it wasn’t givin’ us the 
right advertizement by that time, being a ’ot day, if 
y understand me.” Mr. Buck himself had got it at 
Billingsgate, where he had done all the purchasing of stock. 
He had purchased so much fish that when he arrived at 
Deptford with it, a forlorn and timid man named Jim 
(“ Liza’s ’usband, y’know, but a bit of a fool’) had fainted 
with exhaustion and fear. All was sold out that night. 

“Heard about this Bolshevist bounder who thinks he’s 
got a chance against old Dawson ?”’ asked Franklin. 

“ Yes,’ said Mr. Buck, with violent twitchings of his 
left eye, and holding up his wooden chair. “I’m just 
going to hold my first meeting, and, boys, don’t forget yore 
lidle old Bolsh.” H. M. TOMLINSON. 


Poetry 
FROM THE ‘‘ AGAMEMNON ” 


(The Murder impending) 


O gathering Shade ! 

Is it phantom-bodied fear hath cast 

The prophet forth, and the unbidden singer made 
A solitary ? Is it the tangled past 

Of dreams, which the fair forms of day release, 
And waking courage solves? The day has come, 
And still it is not these. 

The day of [lium 

Hath aged to this hour ; 

—tThe ships of sailing memory, 

The empty strand. 


Is it their return I see, 

When, stricken from my hand 

The lyre, and by the voice within 

Confused, breath comes not but with threnody, 
Erynnus-drone, and fear? Though in that din 
Heart burst, yet Righteousness 

Will on the torrent press 

Her labour to the end ; 

And in that whirlpool I 

With feeble clamour lend 

To fathomless woe 

A voice of prayer, and know 

‘Tis without hope I cry. 


There is no well-to-fare 

In life, when best to win 

Is to find wanting there. 

It is not Health at all, 

So neighboured by Disease, 

Who, ever at the wall, 

A crouching shadow is, 

Intent to enter in. 

—That fair ship, seeming to maintain 
Her even course, beset 
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By the unknown, the sunken rock, the bane 
Of sailors ;—yet 

The master-wisdom, reckoning 

His freightage, may the over-burthen note, 
And from the bulwarks fling 

Unvalued jettison, a toll to fate ; 
Leavening, until she float 

Again, his ship, his substance, his estate 
Upon the waters. Thus 

Comes hope to the seafarer ; yea, 

And to the needy slaves of dearth, 

When the all-gatherer, Zeus, 

Of harvest, spills his plenty in the way 

Of annual earth. 


But hope to you, O men of blood, 

Comes not at all. 

The drops of sacred blood once spilled 
Have no recall. 

Was one of old time skilled 

To raise the dead ? 

His fate but showed 

Whereto the empery of nature led. 

—Ah no! Could some divine 

Amend the human lot once drawn, 

And night of destiny 

Merge in alternate dawn, 

Swifter than any tongue, O heart of mine, 
With tidings such as these should be, 
Thou hadst shown it now. But hark! 
Upon what fearful summons do I grope 
With trembling shades and scarce for dread suspire ? 
No thread of hope 

Drawn from the stranded dark 

And patterned fire. 


Locke ELLIs. 


MIRAGE 


‘ And already the minutes, the hours, the days, 
Separate thoughts and separate ways, 
Drift whitely and silently and slowly between us, 
Drift between us like phantasmal rain and snow ;’ 
And we, who were thrust for an instant so sharply 

together, 
Under changing skies to alien destinies go. 


Melody heard in the midnight on the wind, 
Orange poppy of fire seen in a dream, 
Vainly I try to keep you. How the sky, 

A great blue wind, with a gigantic laugh, 
Scorns us apart like chaff! 

Like a bird blown to sea am I. 


O let us hold, amid these immensities— 

The blinding blaze of the hostile infinite— 

To the one clear phrase we knew and still may know: 
Walls rise daily and darkly between us, : 

But love has seen us: : 


Wherever we go love too must go. 


Beautiful, twilight, mysterious, bird-haunted land 

Seen from the ship, with the far pale shore of sand 

And the blue deep hills inviting the stars to rest, 

Though I may never set foot there, nor explore you, 

Nor hear your angelus of bells about me, I shall adore 
you 

And know you still the best. 


CONRAD AIKEN. 
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REVIEWS 
A GREAT HISTORY 


THE OUTLINE OF History. By H. G. Wells. Vol. I. (Newnes, 
22s. 6d. net.) 

T’S no good humming and hawing; at least it is, 
] but before the operation begins the following 

sentence must be penned: A great book. The 
writer tries to outline the history of the world, from 
the epoch of igneous gas to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity ; he succeeds, and it is the first duty of a reviewer 
to emphasize his success. Whatever he may do in his 
second volume he has achieved a masterpiece in his 
first, and one desires to offer him not only praise but thanks. 
Unconvincing as a Samurai or a bishop, he has surely 
come through as a historian. A great book ; a possession 
for ever, for the ever of one’s tiny life. 

But now let us lower the voice a little, otherwise nothing 
gets said. What, after reading the book, is one’s main 
sensation? Perhaps that it wasn’t so much a book as 
a lecture, delivered by a vigorous, fair-minded and well- 
informed free lance. He was assisted by a lantern— 
its assistance was essential—and bright and clear upon 
the sheet he projected the misty beginnings of fact. 
The rocks bubbled and the sea smoked. Presently 
there was an inter-tidal scum: it was life, trying to 
move out of the warm water, and subsequent slides 
showed the various forms it took. A movement also 
became perceptible among the audience; one or two 
of the prehistoric experts, discontented at so much 
lucidity, withdrew. Man, Neanderthalian, Paleo- and 
Neo-Lithic ; man in Mesopotamia and Egypt; nomad 
man; man in Judea (more experts go out), in Greece 
(still more), in India (exeunt the theosophists), in China 
(murmurs of “ me no likee’’) and in Rome. Over Rome 
there is a serious disturbance ; the Public School masters 
rise to protest against the caricature of Julius Cesar, 
while the neo-Catholics denounce the belittlement of 
the Pax Romana and the Latin Thing, and lumber out 
todrink beer. The lecturer, undeterred by these secessions, 
describes the origins of Christianity and loses the Anglican 
section of his flock meanwhile, though the withdrawal 
is quieter in this case, and due more to bewilderment 
than wrath. Finally the lights are turned up, and the 
room seems as full as ever: one can’t believe that a 
single person has left it. Immense applause. The 
lecturer thanks the lanternist . . . 

In praising so large a work, one must presumably begin 
with its arrangement. Arrangement is a negative quality, 
but a great one: it is the faculty of not muddling the 
reader, and Wells possesses it in a high degree. He 
masses his facts together, kith with kin, yet they seldom 
overlap chronologically: there is a little confusion as 
one crosses from prehistory into history, but really this 
is all. How masterly, for example, is the arrangement 
of the Roman and the Chinese Empires! One knew 
that they were contemporary and alike menaced by 
“‘barbarians,”” but here one sees China elbowing off the 
attack, and so generating a westerly movement with 
nomad tribes which is communicated across Asia and 
Europe, and finally overwhelms Rome. Maps and 
time-charts elucidate the process. How masterly again, 
and how necessary, is the emphasis laid upon the novelty 
of civilization! It is an episode, the latest in the career 
of Man, just as Man is only an episode in the career of 
the earth. “Half the duration of human civilization 
and the keys to all its chief institutions are to be found 
before Sargon I.;”’ yet man is thousands of years older 
than the earliest institution, and millions of years before 
man there was life. With the help of time-diagrams 
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this proportion is made clear: another triumph of 
arrangement. Arrangement seldom receives its due praise, 
though we suffer and whine as soon as it is absent. It 
is the oil that allows the machine to function. From it 
proceed the ease and the pleasure with which we read 
ahead. 

Selection is of course a more controversial topic, and 
here the critics can get going if they think it worth while. 
Each of us can write two long lists: facts that Wells 
might have left out, and of facts that he ought to have 
put in. Here is an item from the first list: The Scythian 
expedition of Darius occupies too much space: Wells 
has been’ seduced into garrulity by the companionship 
of Herodotus, and in his account of the crossing of the 
Danube he even inflicts ‘‘imaginative’’ touches that 
are unwarranted by his original. And here is an item 
from the second list: The Sicilian expedition of Athens 
occupies only a sentence ; yet it is in the opinion of other 
historians a fact of the highest importance—pivotal, 
not merely dramatic—and Wells should at least show 
cause to the contrary. So might one go on, even adding 
flourishes of scholarship such as “‘ Surely Pompey’s Pillar 
at Alexandria wasn’t meant for a sea mark.’ But is 
there any point in going on? Listen to the experts! 
They are beginning to argue over their beer. They are 
saying to each other: ‘‘ It’s only in my period he breaks 
down—he’s quite sound in yours.’’ There is not a man 
alive who could have selected from those millions of 
years so well, and we had better acknowledge this hand- 
somely, and give the writer ‘‘ good” again. 

A third merit is the style. The surface of Wells’ English 
is poor, and he does not improve its effect when he tints 
it purple. But it does do its job, as the following example 
will show. He is speaking of the nomads (and, by the way, 
his sympathy with outsiders contributes largely to the 
balance of his historical outlook). He is wanting to describe 
their migrations, which combined a steady advance with a 
north-and-south movement between winter and summer 
pasturage. So he says: “‘ They moved in annual swings, 
as the broom of a servant who is sweeping out a passage 
swishes from side to side as she advances.” You may 
complain that the sentence is journalistic rather than 
literary. But hasn’t it “ got’’ the nomads for you, and 
so fulfilled the aim of the historian? Similarly with the 
refilling of the Mediterranean in 30,000 B.C. and with 
the disaster that overtook the Mesozoic reptiles; such 
events, hitherto somewhat academic, will be intimate 
in the future, because Wells has written of them racily. 

Arrangement, selection, style: so these make up the 
case for his ‘‘ Outline,” and it is an overwhelming case. 
Now let us attempt to state the other side. E. M. F. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. M. A. SPIELMAN, in the ‘‘ Romance of Child Reclama- 
tion’’ (Reformatory and Refuge Union, 117, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, 5s. 6d. net) says that children’s rights had been unrecog- 
nized in England until the middle of last century. At that period 
‘“ very many thousands ”’ of boys and girls were being literally 
bought and sold, enslaved, starved and otherwise cruelly 
treated. The general aim of the author is to sketch the 
personal and historical side of the movement for the reclama- 
tion of the neglected and delinquent child. Mr. Spielman 
deals with the beneficent activities of John Pounds, Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, Mary 
Carpenter, Dickens, and others. Particular stress is laid 
upon Miss Carpenter's great share of the good work. There 
are ample references to the early reports of prisons and re- 
formatory schools; and Mr. Spielman is a defender of the 
principles underlying the reformatory and industrial school 
movement. One of the best chapters is that in which he 
deals with the problem how the tide of children to the 
reformatory schools can be stemmed. 
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SCHOLARLINESS 


THE PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR; AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Chapman. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 5s. 6d. net.) 


T HERE is a manner of appreciating books, relishingly, 


By R. W. 


with a faint refined smack of the lips, as though 
they were so many goblets of wine, which seems 
to be disappearing from our latter-day world. The decay 
of port-drinking and the “ scholar-and-gentleman ”’ ideal, 
the growth of journalism, the spread among the young of 
a hardness, an indignation, a kind of revolutionary im- 
patience—these are among the causes, good and bad, of the 
fading of this old literary gusto. Some, exulting in that 
perfectly superfluous and unreal distinction between 
literature and exact science, reject as effete the old leisurely 
delights ; some are so greedy of ideas that they have no 
time to savour the literary niceties ; some are so profoundly 
corrupted by reading the newspapers that they have 
forgotten the art of reading decent literature. Whatever, 
then, may be the reasons, it is a rare thing to find, outside 
the corps of veterans, a real literary man of the old style. 
Mr. Chapman is one of the exceptions. He is interested 
in all that is literary in literature. He can write a charming 
essay on rhyme, on spelling, on decadent syntax, on the 
textual criticism of English classics, on the art of quotation. 
In certain moods nothing is more agreeable than a little 
essay of this character. It is a piece of “ serious ”’ litera- 
ture, yet not too serious ; it occupies the mind, but not 
with the exacting labour of abstract thought ; it contains 
entertaining and interesting information that is easy of 
assimilation. One may spend one’s leisure in reading such 
things and return to more strenuous occupations with the 
satisfied sense that one has not been wasting one’s time. 
Mr. Chapman is a careful and accomplished writer—too 
careful, perhaps, and too highly accomplished. His 
preciousness is not the extravagant, ebullient preciousness 
of a writer overflowing with life and for ever seeking new 
strange forms in which to expréss himself. It is the cool, 
rather demure preciousness of the scholarly author, of one 
who (to invert one of Belloc’s lines) “‘ makes up in per- 
spective what he lacks in verve.’’ But his carefulness and 
accomplishment are always commendable, and especially 
in an age of horrid slovenliness. In his essay ‘“‘ The 
Decay of Syntax” Mr. Chapman has illustrated and 
condemned all those vices of contemporary style from 
which his own good taste and industry have saved him. 
The chief defect of modern style, especially the style of 
journalism, is its inflation. With a deplorable industry 
the journalists put Swift’s great maxim into practice: 
they make two words grow where only one grew before. 
(More often, indeed, they do better than that, making six 
or even ten or a dozen words, and thumping big words 
too, grow where a poor stunted monosyllable grew before.) 
Mr. Chapman suggests a number of causes for the 
spread of this particular vice : Shoddiness and poverty of 
thought, which has to be hidden by sonorous abstractions 
and circumlocutions ; hastiness of composition, leading to 
the abuse of such forms of speech as ‘‘in the case of,” 
‘“‘ with regard to,” “in this instance,”’ “ as to’’—all of which 
might be replaced by more direct and briefer locutions ; 
slackness and fatigue of mind, resulting in the parrot-like 
echo of traditional phrases. Mr. Chapman might have 
added another and a very cogent reason for this futile 
multiplication of words: journalists are generally paid by 
space. To make two words grow where only one grew 
before is to multiply the halfpence. Why, Mr. Chapman 
asks, why do journalists say ‘‘the individual in question,”’ 
when they mean “this person’’? The answer is clear. 
The first phrase, filling as it does about half a line, is worth, 
shall we say, twopence? ‘“‘ This person ”’ will only earn 
two-thirds of a penny or at most a poor three farthings. 
Alas ! ‘ 
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GREEK TRAGEDY 


Gruex TraGcepy. By Gilbert Norwood. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


TT: followers of the Prophet used to say all books 
except the Koran were either wicked or un- 
necessary: unnecessary if they taught the doctrine 

of the Koran; wicked if they taught anything different. 

A reviewer of Mr. Norwood’s book must be careful not to 

fall into a similar extravagance. Where Mr. Norwood tells 

an orthodox familiar tale, he tells it well and freshly. 

Where he preaches a strange doctrine, he deserves a 

hearing, and at least he sets us thinking. He is a follower 

of Verrall, but his method is less paradoxical, as less witty, 
than his master’s. Sometimes, where Verrall overshot the 
mark, Mr. Norwood seems to us to have come near hitting it. 

On Euripides, although the frequent references to Ibsen 


and to Verrall should be treated rather as danger signals . 


than as guide-posts, Mr. Norwood has done useful work. 
When he published his elaborate analysis of the ‘‘ Bacche ”’ 
we feared, with all his ingenuity, he would do little more 
for criticism than illustrate the dangers that beset the 
worshipper of even the most illustrious prophet. We are 
glad to find that he has modified his views, and we think 
that, for Euripides, his present work is sound as well as 
interesting. It has defects. Euripides the rational 
psychologist is allowed sometimes to obscure Euripides 
the poet and stage-manager. Still, on the whole, particu- 
larly if we supplement our study with a dose of Paley’s 
common sense and Murray’s imagination, we shall not be 
led far astray. When we turn to his treatment of Aischylus 
and Sophocles, we feel that in attempting to cover the 
whole ground, Mr. Norwood has undertaken more than 
he is at present ready to perform. We say, at present, 
since Mr. Norwood is himself still learning. He naively 
confesses that ‘‘ no Greek play gains so much by re-reading 
as the ‘ Ajax.’”’ Perhaps, when he has read the “ Ajax” 
yet again, after a period of rest from Euripides, and perhaps 
of close attention to the methods both of Homer and of 
Pindar, he will find “‘ Ajax’’ even more improved. At 
present, he assures us, ‘‘so far as the first part of this 
tragedy is concerned, Ajax is a magnificent brute ; he is 
better dead.’’ Again, if he will spend some time in 
reconstructing the proverbial and popular conception of a 
Tyrant, as portrayed throughout Greek literature, he will 
probably revise his view that Creon, in the “ Antigone,” 
upholds a principle “ prima facie of equal validity ”’ with 
that upheld by Antigone. He should be warned to look 
again before he ventures to describe the choral odes of 
Sophocles as ‘‘ truly Attic in their serene, somewhat frigid, 
loveliness.’’ Jebb’s monumental work, perhaps, has a part 
in the responsibility here. How far is Mr. Norwood—like 
Tebb himself—from appreciating the tragic greatness of 
‘he “‘ Electra,” is revealed when he asserts that the drama 

ends with happiness.” Yet he is near the truth when he 
says that for Sophocles the killing of Cly‘emnestra “is a 
natter of psychology, the emotional history of Electra.” 
The combination of this sound doctrine with the notion 
that the drama ends in happiness is explained by Mr. 
Norwooud’s further statement that Orestes is entirely 
satisfied. He is. Sois the chorus. But Electra remains 
silent, tragic, at the end. Unless you realize how tragic 
is her silence, you cannot explain why all the earlier scenes 
of the play insist so much on her psychology, her sense 
“that Clytemnestra is her mother.” Sophocles knew the 
tragic value ofsilence. Witness Jocasta. Sodid Aeschylus. 
Aristophanes makes Euripides in the “ Frogs” attack his 
predecessor for precisely this most admirable device : 
“With you Niobe and Achilles said never a word, but I 
left no personage idle.”” Mr. Norwood calls this a pertinent 
comment. The reply of the Aristophanic Dionysus is also 
pertinent : ‘‘ But I was delighted by their silence.” When 
Aristotle says that the plot is the soul of the tragedy, he 
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does not use a word which means what M. Sardou meant 
by “ plot.” 

But perhaps the most arresting example of the sad results 
which follow if we try to judge of Sophocles by standards 
learned from Ibsen is found in Mr. Norwood’s treatment 
of the “ Trachiniz.’”” According to Greek normal moral 
standards, Deianeira, for all her generosity, was weak- 
minded, if not criminal, when she employed a love-charm. 
According to Mr. Norwood, it is a union “ of gentleness 
with force of mind ”’ that makes her character appealing. 
According to the normal Greek morality the family was 
more important than the wife, and the last act of Heracles, 
though unromantic, was justified by the legendary sequel. 
According to Mr. Norwood, Heracles relinquishes Iole to 
Hyllus as ‘his reparation to Deianeira.”” For him, we 
are told, ‘‘ his wife was the true mate ; let Iole wed a man 
of her own years.” After this we are not surprised to hear 
that in the ‘‘ Philoctetes ’” Odysseus, whom we had always 
taken to represent the sordid bagman-politician, drawn 
to the life by genius, is in reality ‘‘ the State personified.’ 

The defects of Mr. Norwood’s criticism are not so 
immediately apparent when he treats of Aschylus, since 
here he is dealing much with religion, little with dramatic 
method. But he misses the constructive genius of 
#Eschylus. He thinks the ‘‘Supplices’”’ ‘bald and 
monotonous,’”’ because he does not realize the thrilling 
drama of concerted movements in which the Suppliants 
compel first Zeus, then the human King, to grant their 
request. He does not seem to notice that the moral tragedy 
of Eteocles is more dramatic than the mechanical co- 
incidences which Verrall tried to detect. In the 
“Agamemnon,” of course, he is more interested in the 
question of the time it may have taken for the King to 
travel back from Troy than in the cumulative effect of 
tragic themes, interwoven and repeated as in a symphony, 
to culminate in the disaster not of Agamemnon only, but 
of Clytemnestra’s soul. Accordingly, he misses the effect 
of the great scene in which the murderess, producing pretext 
after pretext for her crime, at last falls back upon her 
passion for Aégisihus as her real and dominating motive. 
Egisthus, when he appears, is not, as he supposes, “‘ the 
ancestral curse personified.’ He is nothing so august. 
Simply, he is the little, mean, intriguing, selfish, pettifogging 
upstart, for whose sake this magnificent but terrible woman 
has thrown away her virtue. That is the significance of 
the last scene of the “Agamemnon.” After that scene 
it becomes ridiculous to allege that Clytemnestra reappears 
in - “‘Choephorce”’ with scarcely a mark upon her iron 
soul. 

The same tendency to a priori criticism, which makes 
scant allowance for contemporary superstition, makes the 
“Choephorce’’ seem “‘ statuesque”; the great Commos, 
we are told, “keeps the play almost at a standstill,” 
A footnote shows that Mr. Norwood really knows better. 
He admits that Orestes and the spectator alike need 
“spiritual fortification.”” But he has not realized, as he 
might if he had studied the ‘‘ Perse ’’ in the light; of 
Headlam’s essay on Ghost-Raising, that the chorus of 
Oriental slaves is fiendish, bloodthirsty, un-Hellenic, and 
that their incantation-scene is a dramatic anticipation 
(pale by comparison, but in its place appalling) of the 
tremendous blood-song of the Furies. From time to 
time a flash of insight shows us of what good work 
Mr. Norwood is capable. Ably and loyally he follows 
and works out the teaching jof:,the master whose 
indomitable genius forced us to admit that ancient 
tragedy meant something worth attention. But he has not 
appreciated what another Cambridge master had to teach 
us of the fundamental notions and poetical conventions 
by which the Greeks conveyed their meaning. Walter 
Headlam’s name does not occur in the Index. We regret 
it, not least because we remember with what generosity 
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Verrall himself used to acknowledge Headlam’s noble 
contribution to the understanding of Greek tragedy. 
We regret it also for the sake of Mr. Norwood’s work. 
There is something curiously pathetic in a chapter on 
Greek lyric metre which can reproduce the antiquated 
patterns of Professor J. H. Schmidt, and make no reference 
at all to Headlam’s work, J. T. SHEPPARD. 


THE SUBDUED NOTE 


WuaT RELIGION Is. By Bernard Bosanquet. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d; 
net.) 


R. BOSANQUET has written a very simple little 
D book. Perhaps no one but aneminent philosopher 
would have the courage to write so simple a book. 
One man may steal a horse while another may not look 
over the hedge, and a remark which may appear trite 
or obviously disputable from one pen may carry a quite 
unaccustomed hint of profound backgrounds when it 
comes from another. Thus, when Dr. Bosanquet speaks 
of the ‘‘ good” which is supreme through all appearances, 
of the “ reality which is wholly good,” we are, unfortunately, 
just as puzzled as when we encounter these entities else- 
where, but our bewilderment is respectful. These are not 
unsupported little cockle-shells that one may sink with 
impunity. They are under the protection of a good 
half-dozen great warships, lying off there in the mist. 
One hostile gesture, and we may be blown to pieces by 
a single shot from “‘ Implication and Linear Inference.”’ 

But, indeed, Dr. Bosanquet has made all such hostile 
demonstrations impossible. He gently, but continually 
deprecates too much thought about these matters. As long 
as we do not think about it, we know quite well that the 
good is supreme. We must rest there. It admittedly 
becomes less clear when we start to think, but that is 
because by thinking we begin to lose touch with our 
immediate perception. Nevertheless, Dr. Bosanquet 
devotes a chapter to suffering. There is a lot of hasty 
thinking current about this subject. We say, in our 
short-sighted way, that, had we the power, we would 
abolish this, that and the other. But very soon we find 
we should leave nothing standing. Besides, we cannot 
really say what is needful. Each being must work out his 
own unique spiritual development ; we cannot say that 
such and such is pure spiritual loss. So that when you 
next think of abolishing war think also of the multitude 
of unique spiritual growths it has made possible. Those 
thousands of blinded men—can you really say it would be 
better for them not to be blind? We must guard against 
shallowness in these matters; we must hold fast to the 
supreme good and not think about it too much. 

There have been some writers—Dostoevsky is an 
instance—who have thought the aim does not justify the 
method. Such writers have probably lacked the exquisite 
balance of the philosophic mind; they have been too 
concerned with particular instances. Their imagination is 
vivid, but they make the problem altogether too clear-cut. 
It is better to leave all these things a little vague, since in 
that way they become more consoling. 

OnE of the most striking conclusions in Mr. J. S. Hecht’s 
‘“The Real Wealth ot Nations‘’ (Harrap, 15s. net), an 
elaborate study of national riches, the subdivision of labour. 
the exchange of wealth, and allied topics, is that, apart from the 
effect of higher wages, most of the rise in prices during the war 
was due to the various classes of ‘‘ middlemen,’’ whom the 
author compares with producers, very much to the advantage 
of the latter. The greatest of all wealth-producers, according 
to Mr. Hecht, is the teacher. A graded system of Protection 
is one of Mr. Hecht’s numerous suggestions for the future, 
and he advocates the establishment of an Industrial Council, 
“representing productive capital and productive labour, 
to control national wealth-production.” 
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A GERMAN AMBASSADOR 


My THREE YEARS IN AMERICA. By Count Bernstorff. (Skeffing- 
ton. 25s. net.) 


( sti BERNSTORFF takes us back into an 
atmosphere which, but a short time ago, we were 
breathing daily, but which now seems strangely 

unfamiliar. It is the artificial and poisonous atmosphere 

of war. A mental and moral miasma hangs about his 
pages; for five years we lived in it daily, but to be 
plunged once more in it, when our lungs have become 
accustomed to a rather purer air, is extremely unpleasant. 

Lies and spies and propaganda are the chief agents for 

distilling this poison. In saying this we do not blame 

Count Bernstorff for writing his book or for being Count 

Bernstorff. ‘ 


The book, in fact, is interesting and has a certain 
historical value. The German Ambassador to Washington 
is a very different person from the Count Bernstorff of 
our patriotic press. There is no doubt that he was an 
admirable Ambassador. He served his country well, 
because he always read correctly the general situation 
in America and fearlessly reported to his Government 
what he believed to be true. On the submarine campaign, 
a negotiated peace, and the entry of. America into the 
war, he took the same position as Bethmann-Hollweg 
and Jagow ; his policy was, therefore, opposed to that of 
the Chief Army Command, and the soldiers made him pay’ 
for this opposition. But the soldiers, as time has shown, 
were wrong and the Ambassador was right. A very 
large part of the object of the writer in giving this book 
to the public consists, of course, in proving that he was 
right and the soldiers wrong. 


Ever since November, 1918, there has been a flood 
of books from German printing presses, written by 
Admirals, Generals, Ambassadors, Chancellors. Since 
the authors are German, the books are generally long, 
heavy, naive, and truthful. They all have the same 
refrain, ‘‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t me; it was the other 
boy.” The controversy centres in the submarine 
campaign and the entrance of America into the war. 
The Chancellors and Ambassadors usually say that they 
were against “‘ unrestricted submarine warfare,” because 
they did not believe that it would “ bring England to her 
knees,” while it would involve America in the war; the 
Generals and Admirals usually say that, if it had not been 
for the Chancellors and Ambassadors, everything would 
have ended differently. The historian who wishes to 
get to the bottom of this controversy must go to the 
seven volumes of ‘‘ Stenographische Berichte” of the 
proceedings of the Committee of Inquiry of the German 
National Assembly, where he may read the evidence of 
Count Bernstorff and all the great ones of Germany 
before the Commission of Inquiry which sat in 1919. 
The general reader, however, is not advised to embark 
upon those seven portentous volumes; he will find all 
that he requires in the books of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, of Bethmann-Hollweg, Czernin, and now Count 
Bernstorff. The last book, at any rate, brings out clearly 
the important points with regard to German policy in 
the war. It proves quite conclusively that the Germar 
Ambassador in the United States warned his Government 
as early as I915 what consequences the submarine 
warfare would involve in America. It also shows that 
Germany’s real weakness in the war lay in the vacillation 
of her policy, in the fact that her Government never took 
a distinct or consistent course. It was always being 
pulled first in one direction by the civilians, and then 
in another by the Chief Army Command. It tried, as 
Count Bernstorff says, to square the circle, a fatal mistake 
at all times, but particularly in the conduct of war. 
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DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY 


UNIVERSITY OF MapRas: DRavipic Stup1Es.—I. THE DEMonN- 
STRATIVE Bases. By C. P. Venkatarama Ayyar. 2 annas, 
—II. THE PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL TERMINATIONS OF 
THE First PERSON IN DRavipian. By K. V. Subbaiya. 
8 anaas—III. THE SANSKRITIC ELEMENT IN THE VOCABU- 
LARIES OF THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. By S. Anavaratavina- 
yakam Pillai, 12 annas. (Madras, Government Press.) 

HESE three monographs by native scholars, to 
each of which Dr. M. Collins has appended some 
judicious ‘‘ Remarks,” are full of promise for 

the future of Dravidian studies. The authors have been 
well trained in European methods of philology, especially 
in phonetics, and have applied them with ability and 
considerable success to Tamil, and in a somewhat less 
degree to the cognate Dravidian tongues. The field is a 
rich and attractive one. but, apart from pioneers such 
as Caldwell, Gundert, and Kittel, whose labours need 
much revision in the light of improved modern knowledge, 
it has found hitherto few cultivators. This is the more 
surprising as Tamil, Kanarese, and Telugu are languages 
of singular beauty, vigour, and richness, which not only 
possess copious and noble literatures, but are likewise 
documented by a vast number of inscriptions of many 
ages which throw most fascinating sidelights on the history 
and speech of their times. 

The thesis of Mr. Venkatarama Ayyar is that the original 
demonstrative bases were av, iv and uz, and not, as usually 
supposed, a, + and #. His arguments are sound, though 
not entirely conclusive; and he might have added to 
the strength of his case by a study of Old Kanarese, which 
has some points in his favour, as Kittel’s Grammar, p. 173, 
will show. 

The main conclusions of Mr. Subbaiya are that the 
root-vowel of the pronoun of the first person in Primitive 
Dravidian was a sound midway between @ and é, which 
appears in Old Tamil as yd, in Telugu as @, and in 
Kanarese as 4: and that the same vowel was used 
originally in the oblique bases, becoming in unstressed 
syllables e¢ in Tamil and Kanarese, and in Telugu 
disappearing altogether in oblique bases, while the 
vowel of the following syllable was lengthened. These 
propositions seem to account fairly well for most of the 
facts. But they do not explain everything, certainly 
not the forms of the terminations of the first person 
singular and plural of the verb-systems, in treating which 
the author is very unconvincing. Nor can we subscribe 
to his further hypothesis that the pronominal forms with 
initial nasal (in Tamil singular nan and plural nam) arose 
in Primitive Dravidian out of the forms without initial 
nasal by a purely phonetic process, in which first the 
vowel was nasalized, and then the nasal thus produced 
was thrown on to the beginning of the word. This is 
altogether too far-fetched. The presence of the secondary 
initial nasal is explained most naturally, as Dr. Collins 
suggests, by the analogy of the forms which had it in 
the first instance. The Indo-European languages furnish 
plenty of parallels for such a change, which are rendered 
the easier by the caprice with which languages often 
treat initial ».* He ignores forms like Old Kanarese noga 
and naga from Sanskrit yuga. 

Mr. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai modestly tells us 
that the aim of his paper is “to take some tadbhavas 
more or less at random and to illustrate with them the 
sound-laws that have operated in the passage of words 
from Sanskrit to the Dravidian languages’; and he 
admits that he has given more prominence to Tamil than 
to any other Dravidian tongue because he knows it better. 
He accordingly proceeds, after a survey of the native 
grammarians’ doctrines on classification of Sanskrit 





* The examples quoted by the author in support of his theory 
+ e really exact parallels to English adder, German Natter. 3:8] 
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derivatives, to examine and exemplify the treatment 
of Sanskrit vowels, dental stops, sibilants, and spirant A 
in Tamil and Malayalam fadbhavas. Practically then, 
as he confesses, he has restricted his investigations to 
these two languages, and thus the claim made in the title 
of his monograph is far too wide, as Kanarese and Telugu, 
not to mention the minor Dravidian tongues, are almost 
wholly neglected. But within these limitations he has 
produced a very useful little work, showing much scholarly 
knowledge and replete with interesting suggestions. 
Naturally it is open to criticism on many points ; but this 
is inevitable in a pioneer work of the kind. 

These three monographs have in common one serious 
defect, which we hope their authors will avoid in their 
future researches: their one-sided attention to Tamil 
and its ancient branch Malayalam, and neglect of the 
epigraphic documents. They have industriously studied 
the grammars, and have given due attention to Tamil 
classical texts. But they seem to have no direct first-hand 
knowledge of the Old Kanarese classics ; and they hardly 
ever mention, and certainly seem never to have critically 
examined, the thousands of Tamil, Kanarese, and Telugu 
inscriptions which have been published, and which furnish 
irrefragable first-hand testimony to the usage of these 
languages from ancient times. What would be said of 
a scholar who should publish a treatise on Greek phonetics 
without making a preliminary study of the Greek in- 
scriptions? This omission is much to be regretted, as 
in other respects these monographs are really good, bringing 
not only valuable positive results, but also a cheering 
promise of future accomplishment. . 


THE STATES AND OURSELVES 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED States. By J. Travis Mills. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THESE are lectures in printed form which were delivered 
last year to various units of the American Army of Occupation. 
His audiences considered, Mr. Travis Mills was outspoken 
indeed, and there must have been some shaking of wise 
young heads over the Kiplingesque patriotism of this Britisher. 
No harm is done, however, by a “ straight talk,’’ and the 
lecturer advanced a sound argument when he contended 
that want of understanding, rather than the intention to 
oppress, produced the rupture between the American colonies 
and Great Britain. The grown communities declined to 
put up with restrictions that were reasonable enough in poli- 
tical childhood. ‘“‘ England,’’ said Vergennes with profound 
insight, ‘‘ will soon regret having removed the only check 
which would keep her colonies in awe. She will call upon 
them to contribute towards supporting the burdens they 
have helped to bring upon her, and they will answer by 
striking off dependence.” Mr. Mills puts in a cogent plea 
for the rectitude of George Grenville, but it is difficult to 
accept George III. as a wit. His public utterances, no 
doubt, seldom lacked dignity, and none was more appropriate 
than his reception of John Adams, the first American Minister. 

Blockade is always an irritating measure, as both countries 
discovered in 1812-14, in 1861-65, and, for that matter, at the 
beginning of the late war. With the first crisis Mr. Mills 
deals trenchantly enough, and his contention that a neutral 
could not be permitted to furnish an enemy with supplies 
has been admitted by American historians, notably by 
Admiral Mahan. In the second, where the boot was on 
the other leg, he seems inclined to blink the astonishing 
failure of the British Government to stop the Southern 
commerce-destroyers from leaving our ports. The ‘‘ Alabama”’ 
was not the only one of those vessels to slip out of harbour 
in spite of warning after warning from Charles Adams. If 
an American Minister knew, why did not the Foreign Office 
know? In the well-known ‘“ Life,” sir Spencer Walpole 
made out a fair case for Earl Russell’s honesty, but none for 
his intelligence. Good came out of evil all the same, since 
the Geneva award showed that two great nations could 
settle apparently insurmountable difficulties without recourse 
to the arbitrament of war. 
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THE TALE OF A TUB 


A TALE oF A TUB; TO WHICH IS ADDED “ THE BATTLE OF THE 
Books”’ AND “‘ THE MECHANICAL OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT.” 
Edited by A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 24s. net.) 

T was unfortunate that this very satisfactory edition 
of one of the most unique of the world’s classics 

' should be interfered with by the death of its first 
editor. But Mr. Nichol Smith has taken up Mr. Guthkelch’s 
unfinished work so neatly that only a very hardy guesser 
would accept the task of distinguishing the contributions 
of the two. They have given us the “ Tale” with its 
original and now inseparable, though in more senses than 
one minor, companions ; have added the certainly spurious, 
but not irrelevant “ History of Martin,’’ with Wotton’s 
a Observations,” Curll’s ‘“‘ Key,” and other useful sub- 
sidiary matter; and have presented the whole with an 
excellent Introduction and sufficient notes, reproducing 
the original spelling with the variants of the contemporary 
editions, and, among the rest, a valuable appendix on 
Swift’s acquaintance with occult literature. 

The book is thus set before the reader with all appliances 
and means for intelligent reading ; and perhaps the best 
compliment that can be paid to it is to abstain from mere 
comment on the details of the presentment. It may 
very likely seem to some, though no doubt not to all, 
that the practically complete abstinence of the editors 
from any attempt at criticism of a dogmatic or esthetic 
kind is not their least merit. One does not, the approvers 
would say, expect a manciple to stand at the door of the 
dining-hali and descant upon the characteristics, merits 
and shortcomings of the menu. Even those of us who, 
when occupying mancipular or provedorial positions, 
have not been able ourselves to abstain from doing some- 
thing of the sort, cannot withhold tributes of admiration 
to such self-denial. But a reviewer is in a different 
position, and even about Swift’s masterpiece there may 
be something not quite hackneyed to be said, with at 
least the excuse of welcoming in full ceremony this new 
and satisfactory presentation of it. 

That it is a masterpiece few people of any competence have 
denied, even when they disliked it ; and the only semblance 
of a reason which Swift’s most unfavourable judge alleged 
for denying Swift’s authorship was, in effect, that it was 
too much of a masterpiece for him. But it has often 
been observed of Johnson that he never went wrong without 
coming in some queer fashion right likewise ; and one 
thing that he said of the “‘ Tale ”’ remains among the best 
and justest things ever said: ‘‘ It is of a mode so distinct 
and peculiar that it must be considered by itself.” As to 
the actual authorship, our editors may perhaps be a little 
Sanguine in saying that “all doubt is now laid to rest,’’ 
for one fancies that there are still doubters. The spiritual 
children of St. Thomas are not limited to an obscure sect 
in Southern India. That there ought to be none is certain 
enough ; and the Introduction before us contains a full 
and convincing statement of the evidence. But in itself, 
and turned from its special bearing, Johnson’s statement 
remains true. One might, indeed, almost accept likewise 
the other clause of the sentence, ‘‘ What is true of it is not 
true of anything else he has written,” and extend the “‘he”’ 
to “anybody.” For the irony of ‘‘ A Tale of a Tub”’ is 
really a species by itself. It is, of course, not absolutely 
wrong to call it Lucianic in the sense of the great epigram 
with which Lucian himself (or somebody else) ticketed 
his work : 

Lucian wrote this, knowing old things and vain : 
For vain is also that which men think wise. 

But it wears this mirthful-rueful rue with a most marked 

difference, whether as compared with things before it, like 

the work of Lucian himself and that of the Preacher, or 
with things after, like that of Voltaire and Fielding, of 
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Thackeray and Flaubert. It is even different (though the 
things are rather like the peaches and nectarines that 
sometimes grow upon the same tree) from the irony of 
“Gulliver’’ or from that of the “‘ Argument against 
Abolishing Christianity.” One may thus concede a 
fraction (though only a fraction) of Johnson’s argument 
without gran*ing his conclusion or even agreeing as to 
the points of difference alleged within this fraction itself. 
These, as Johnson thought, were ‘‘ vehemence and rapidity 
of mind, copiousness of images and vivacity of diction 
such as he afterwards never possessed or never exerted.” 
The last three words, by the way, are a considerable 
“hedge.” The ‘‘ vehemence and rapidity ” may perhaps 
pass; they were the natural qualities of youth. But 
copiousness of images and vivacity of diction never 
deserted Swift from the ‘ Journal to Stella” to the 
“ Polite Conversation.” 


Still, there are in the “ Tale,” and in the curious torso 
of the ‘“‘ Operation,” though the “ purpose ” of the “‘ Battle 
of the Books” renders them less evident there, two 
qualities closely connected, but not quite identical, which 
certainly do not appear in such quintessence even in 
Swift’s own other work, while they are mostly to seek 
elsewhere, even among the heights of irony. These 
qualities are Balance and Range, producing between them 
an attitude deserving in more than one sense the term 
‘‘ philosophical’”’ as hardly any other irony does. The 
Preacher is—one cannot say too exclusively, for one would 
not have him otherwise, but still—exclusively sad ; 
Lucian, delightful as his persiflage is, might be more serious 
sometimes with advantage, perhaps; while with no 
“perhaps” at all, and a little less of the delightful, the 
same sentence might be applied to Voltaire. Whether in 
Fielding and Thackeray irony is marred by sentiment 
may be matter of controversy; it is certainly blended 
therewith in both, while in the author of ‘‘ L’Education 
Sentimentale ” it is rather applied than pure, rather used 
as an instrument than proposed as an object. As for 
Swift’s own form, that later it sometimes drew too much to 
gnashing of teeth, and sometimes to a kind of frivolity, 
has been denied, but scarcely by wise adorers. Here, 
however, there are none of these limitations, exaggerations, 
conditions or alloys. There is neither ill-temper nor 
ill-humour; neither malicious satisfaction, nor indignant 
protest, nor sentimental disgust, nor mere kicking-up-of- 
the-heels, at human absurdity—only an interest therein 
which may, in the best sense of a sadly abused term, be 
called “ scientific.” Even in the Bedlam passage which 
has shocked so many, the present writer can see no actual 
misanthropy, but merely an anthropological bent expressing 
itself in image and language which are of that day, not of 
this. Few things, again, are more curious than to contrast 
the ambages and digressions of the thing with those of 
Rabelais before and of Sterne after. In the former they are 
eccentric episodes to weave out a purposely patchwork 
story, and in the latter tricks to screen the absence of the 
story he has not got to tell. In the “Tale” they. are 
self-permitted excursions of the ironic intelligence, applying 
its method to whatever turns up. Master Francis brings 
his book to a perfect and satisfactory end, though some 
people won’t see it. Tristram brings his to none because 
there is none to bring it to, and nothing to bring to anys 
But “A Tale of a Tub,” though, being a satiric conteme 
plation of the Universe, it naturally does not come to any 
end, might have gone on concurrently with the Universe 
itself. It is indeed quite possible to imagine it dealing at 
the present moment, say with the League of Nations—in 
what manner may be left to the imagination and pre- 
possessions of the reader. 


Although “ detail” was declined above, one exception 
must be made, for it concerns a feature of the volume 








which will be of peculiar interest to some possessors of it. 
The old illustrations of the “‘ Tale” have fixed themselves 
in the memory of most people who know them, though 
they are hardly masterpieces. But the present edition has 
been enriched, by the kindness of Captain Fountaine, of 
Narford, representative of Sir Andrew Fountaine—Swift’s 
friend, and, as some think, possible designer of the illus- 
trations themselves—with reproductions of the original 
drawings for five of them. These drawings, though 
rougher and less conventionalized than the engravings, 
are much more vigorous ; and the differences between the 
two sets are quite interesting. They add to the value of 
the book as a scholarly presentment of a classic, a bonus 
of attraction of an unusual kind. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EVIDENCE 


THE REPORT OF THE SEYBERT COMMISSION ON SPIRITUALISM. 
(Lippincott. 6s. net.) 

HE Seybert Commission’s Report is a perfectly come 
petent piece of work, but we cannot help reflecting 
that they had a fairly easy task. At the time of the 

first issue of this report, something over thirty years ago, 
the refinements of spiritualistic manifestations do not 
seem to have been developed in America—nor in _ this 
country, if Chaffery, in Mr. Wells’ “Love and Mr. 
Lewisham,” may be taken as a representative medium. 
We believe that in our own day the most powerful 
mediums have developed a more brilliant technique than 
that possessed by the Slades and Pattersons investigated 
by this Commission. But it is probably still true that the 
great bulk of Spiritualistic phenomena occurs with the help 
of extremely simple devices. 

Everyone who has investigated spiritualistic phenomena 
knows that there is one simple truth that must be borne 
steadily in mind. It is that most people are extremely 
untrustworthy witnesses. The present writer has found that, 
while it is not hard to get people to assent to this statement, 
it is very difficult to get them to apply it to themselves. 
On hearing the unanimous and detailed testimony of a 
number of people to some marvellous supernatural phe- 
nomenon the investigator has to remember that, in all 
probability, some of the events described did not occur at 
all, that the others occurred in a different order in time 
from the one given, and that a number of things happened 
which are not mentioned. We notice the same thing at a 
good conjuring performance. The number of people who 
see all that a conjurer does is very small; the number who 
see him do several things he did not do is very large. 

These remarks are obvious to the verge of banality; they 
are steadily realized only by one man in several hundreds. 
As an illustration of this general theme let us take, for instance, 
the spirit reading of sealed letters as investigated by the 
Seybert Commission. A written message is placed in an 
envelope. The envelope is then carefully sealed and dis- 
patched toamedium. The spirits reveal to him the contents 
of the letter, and he communicates this message to his client, 
returning him the sealed envelope. Now there are, literally, 
several thousands of people who obtain spirit messages 
from mediums in this way. They will tell you, with the 
strongest emphasis, that the returned letter has not been 
tampered with—they have examined it. They are often 
apparently intelligent people—business men, Government 
officials, and what not. Yet, as the Seybert Commission 
invariably found, the envelope has obviously been tampered 
with. By obviously we here mean perceptibly to the naked 
eye. Surely one would expect to have to use a magnifying 
glass! Apparently the believer accepts anything less than 
a torn envelope as satisfactory. What magnificent mediums 
some of the people who were employed in the Censor’s office 
would make! Sometimes the Medium “sits” with the 
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sealed question in one’s presence. One remarkable Medium, 
Dr. Mansfield of Boston, did this with Mr. Furness, one of 
the members of the Commission. Mr. Furness had been told 
by “several highly intelligent observers” that there could 
be no possibility of fraud. The Medium sits at one table, 
and the client at another. The client writes his question at 
the top of a long strip of paper, folds it down several times, 
gums it, and takes it across the room to the Medium. The 
Medium places his left hand on the message, and, after a 
little, writes the answer with his right hand. The client 
is watching him the whole time. Marvellous! 

Now, in the first place, the competent investigator knows 
that the “several highly intelligent observers * have given 
an incorrect account of the proceedings. At the very 
least they have left something out. We repeat, the 
investigator knows this, because experience has taught him 
that such unanimous accounts are mever correct. And he 
need not prepare to find any very subtle inaccuracy ; 
the inaccuracy is probably flagrant. In the present case 
Mr. Furness found that one side of the Medium’s table was 
piled for its whole length with books, making it impossible 
for the client, from his own table (at which he must remain) , 
to see the Medium’s left hand at all. And what is easier 
than to detach a freshly gummed slip? In fact, the chief 
thing that impresses one in these accounts is the boldness 
of the Mediums, their abysmal contempt for ordinary 
human intelligence. 

Slate-writing phenomena may be given as another case 
in point. The slate is double, hinged at one side, and 
fastening with a screw (usually ill-fitting) at the other. 
A piece of slate pencil and a written question on a piece 
of paper are placed inside the double slate by the client. 
The Medium holds the whole apparatus under the table 
with one hand—the other hand may be laid on those of 
the client, or be engaged in other and quite disconnected 
“trance ’”’ writings. Presently the slate appears again with 
the pencil plate outside. On the inner side of one of the slates 
is found the answer to the question. The client is forbidden 
to look under the table. The point is, can one open a 
double slate, read the message without being observed, 
and write an answer all with one hand? It is perfectly 
easy, as a little experiment will convince anyone. However, 
one of the Commission attended a slate-writing séance 
armed with a small mirror. He placed it unobtrusively 
in his lap, and obtained a reflection of the underside of 
the table. He then saw the Medium’s hand open the slate, 
extract the piece of paper, unfold it, and—at that moment 
she passed him a trance writing, written with the other 
hand, thus hoping to engage his attention—slip it out from 
under the edge of the table sufficient to enable it to be 
read, return it with the message, fasten the slate, and 
place the pencil on top. It was as simple as one would 
expect. Dr. Slade, the celebrated Medium, used to sub- 
stitute prepared slates when the question admitted of it— 
there is a certain monotony about questions asked at 
séances : “‘ Ismy dear husband happy in the other world ? ” 
—in complete confidence that the operation of changing 
slates would not be observed by believers. His confidence 
was, of course, completely justified, although his operations 
were perfectly open and deliberate. The same man used 
to cause peculiarly soft muffled raps under the table, and 
none of the faithful ever noticed that he wore extremely 
loose slippers, and that the raps occurred at the precise 
points where he could kick the table. 

In fact believers never notice anything. In Materializa- 
tion séances a figure, dressed in white, and quite obviously, 
in shape, size, and features, the Medium, is welcomed by 
husbands as their dead wives, by brothers as their dead 
sisters, and so on. Some of the appearances and disappear- 
ances are conducted with rudimentary ingenuity. The 
reader will find a few of the methods in the present book. 

J. W.N.S. 
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MR. CONRAD’S NEW NOVEL 


Tue Rescug, By Joseph Conrad. (Dent. 9s. net ) 


HE writer who has achieved more than a common 
popularity, who has been recognized as one of the very 
few whose place is not in the crowded and jostled 

front rank but a delightful airy perch among the mountains, 
is to be envied—and not to be envied. The distinguished 
position has its special drawbacks. Whether it is the effect 
upon him of the rarefied air, or of the dignified solitude, or of 
the cloud interposing and obscuring the smaller eminences, 
the valleys and the plains from his, at one time, eager gaze, 
we do not know, but the books which come down to us from 
the mountains are no longer the books they were. They 
are variations upon the themes that made him famous ; 
they are ‘‘ safe’ books, guaranteed to leave unchallenged 
the masterpiece that put him there. Who would tempt 
Providence twice? And so from timidity or pride, from 
poverty of imagination, or a high sense of his “‘ unique ” 
duty, he continues to repeat himself, and it is only his 
memory which is in our flowing cups richly remembered. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad is a remarkable exception to this 
lamentable case. Although he has long been recognized 
as one of our first writers to-day, he has never yet succeeded 
in satisfying our curiosity. We are always waiting for the 
next book, always imagining that in the new book he will 
reveal himself fully ; there will come floating in, on a full 
tide, his passion for the sea, his sense of style, his spectacular 
view of the universe, his romantic vision of the hearts of 
men, and we shall have the whole of Conrad—his measure— 
the bounds of his experience. These are large demands, 
but we do not think there is any doubt that they are more 
than satisfied by the appearance of ‘‘ The Rescue.” This 
fascinating book revives in us the youthful feeling that we 
are not so much reading a story of adventure as living in 
and through it, absorbing it, making it our own. This 
feeling is not wholly the result of the method, the style 
which the author has chosen ; it arises more truly from the 
quality of the emotion in which the book is steeped. What 
that emotion is it were hard to define; it is, perhaps, 
a peculiar responsive sensitiveness to the significance 
of everything, down to the slightest detail that has a place 
in his vision. Even in the sober low-toned beginning the 
author succeeds in conveying a warning as of an approaching 
storm; it is as though the silence was made to bear a 
mysterious implication. And in this heightened, quickened 
state of awareness we are made conscious of his passionate 
insistence upon the importance of extracting from the 
moment every drop of life that it contains, wherewith to 
nourish his adventure. 

For “‘ The Rescue’”’ is supremely a novel of adventure 
in which Mr. Conrad has succeeded in blending the thrilling 
narrative of why Captain Tom Lingard of the brig ‘‘ Light- 
ning ’’ fails to keep his promise to recapture for the young 
Rajah Hassim and his sister _Immada their stolen kingdom, 
and the equally thrilling narrative of the capture of Tom 
Lingard’s soul by a white woman. The scene is “ the shal- 
low sea that foams and murmurs on the shores of the 
thousand islands, big and little, which make up the Malay 
Archipelago,” and the strip of coast-line where the rival 
chiefs, Belarab and Tennga, have their settlements. We 
cannot but remark how shadowy the land appears through- 
out this book ; it is as though the water were the natural 
element of man. We see the line of the coast like a dark 
wing ; it is land “seen faintly under the grey sky, black 
and with a blurred outline like the straight edge of a dis- 
solving shore ’’ ; or it is the dazzling vision of the settlements 
seen from the lagoon by Edith Travers ... “ the flutter 
of the streamers above the brown roofs . . . the stir of 
palm groves, the black shadows inland and the dazzling 
white beach of coral strand all ablaze in its formidable 
mystery.” Only on one occasion when Jaffir, the servant 
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of princes, the messenger of great men, is described gliding 
and dodging through the jungle, ‘‘ between the trees, 
through the undergrowth, his brown body glistening with 
sweat, his firm limbs gleaming like limbs of imperishable 
bronze through the mass of green leaves,’ do we lose the 
sensation that all is seen from the deck of the brig ‘‘ Light- 
ning,” or of the old derelict vessel, the ‘‘Emma.” As 
the sea appears to the landsman menacing and threatening, 
so does the land appear to Lingard. ° His strength depends 
upon his perfect knowledge of his little brig and upon 
a way of life which is, as it were, ruled by the tides. 


The friendship that existed between Lingard and the 
Rajah Hassim was the result of a fight ashore when the 
young chief came to his rescue just in time to save disaster. 
Both these noble natures recognized the bond that must 
exist for ever after between them. For their characters, 
and that of the lady Immada, sister to Hassim, are such as 
give to their adventure a richness and splendour far beyond 
success or failure. It is right that they should have become 
united, that the chivalry in Lingard should have responded 
to the shadowy call of high romance, for King Tom or 
Rajah Tulla, as he is known to Belarab and his followers, 
could not have remained a trader. He is the embodiment 
of that virtue which—we are tempted to believe—Mr. 
Conrad ranks highest, Fidelity, and the world, even the 
world of sixty years ago, has no use for such a man. 

The drama, the conflict begins when an English yacht 
runs ashore upon some outlying shoals off the coast of 
Borneo and appeals to Lingard for help. It is, at this 
moment, most important to his enterprise that nothing shall 
interfere with his rendezvous with the chief Belarab, who 
has promised his aid in return for arms and ammunition, 
Moreover, he realizes that a yacht stranded on a mud-bank 
is in great danger from the natives. And so he sails to 
their rescue and offers to take the owner, Mr. Travers, 
his wife and solitary passenger on board his brig until the 
danger is past. But Mr. Travers treats him as an impertin- 
ent adventurer and orders him off. That same night the 
two gentlemen, while taking a constitutional on a sand- 
bank, are captured, and there is nothing for Edith Travers 
to do but to place herself in the hands of Lingard. These 
three English people are “ the sort of people that pass with- 
out leaving footprints’; they are of the world, worldly. 
Travers himself is almost the Englishman of caricature, 
the bald-headed, red-faced, blustering, snobbish fool who 
imagines he can carry his castle on his back ; D’Alcacer 
is a diplomatist, refined and dispassionate, with an empti- 
ness, a reserve that hides nothing at his heart. Each of 
them is in his way a falsity, an appearance, not a man, 
and when they are captured, in the magnificently decorative 
scenes where Lingard parleys with the Malays, the barba- 
rians, in their mingled state and squalor and savagery, 
seem to blot them out of existence. But the woman, who 
is more false than either of them and emptier, is powerful. 
She is exceedingly beautiful. Tall, slender, all white and 
gold, with her strange air of aloofness and strength, with 
her strange silences, her gift for conveying with a glance 
an understanding and a sympathy which is almost god- 
like, she might herself represent Romance, but Romance 
in her world and not in Lingard’s. She is the flower of 
corruption, the poisonous vine that can only feed upon the 
life of another. And Lingard is her perfect, willing prey. 
The only one who recognizes her for what she is, is the lady 
Immada, but it is, from the very first glance that Lingard 
gives her, too late. Life, Fate, chose that she should come 
sailing out of the blue, that she should wreck his desires 
and his ambitions and sail away again, leaving no traee 
upon the sky and sea. 

Why should this disaster have happened? It is to put 
the seal of greatness on “ The Rescue” that the author 
gives us no answer. K. M. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 

THE FoRBIDDEN TRAIL. By Honoré Willsie. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. net.)—Pioneer work in Arizona is Mrs. 
Willsie’s theme, and she has skilfully contrived to bring its 
romantic side into prominence, while in no way minimizing 
the attendant hardships. The story centres in two young 
men—an “ alfalfa ’’ grower and the inventor of a process for 
utilizing sun-heat. There is a third young man, and also three 
miscellaneous sisters, of whom one dies from snake-bite, and 
the remaining two find husbands within the group. The 
desert background, with its terrible beauty, is vividly painted 
in, and the human element, which includes Red Indians and 
Germans, is presented in a spirit of discriminating sympathy, 

Gop’s PrRicE. By Maude Leeson. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.\—We should pronounce this a novel with 
@ purpose, rather above the usual average of such pro- 
ductions. It deals, more or less from an_ ecclesiastical 
standpoint, but in a human and temperate spirit, with the 
problem of divorce. The principal character, a prodigal 
husband who realizes the error of his ways, comes back and, 
in the end, is forgiven; while his wife’s disappointed suitor 
finds consolation in consoling a widow unfortunate in her 
previous matrimonial experience. The reconciliation between 
the alienated pair is effected largely through their child, an 
engaging little creature drawn, we are told, from life. The 
writing is decidedly good, and the interest well sustained. 


THE SONG OF THE BLOoop-RED Fiower. By Johannes 
Linnankgski. (Gyldendal. 7s. net.)—So far as we can reckon, 
Olof, Mr. Linnankoski’s hero, sustains, while still a bachelor, 
the leading part in more than half-a-dozen love-affairs. Some 
stress is laid on the fact that this part was neither better nor 
worse than that of a philanderer. Yet the whole chain of 
occurrences is regarded in a very serious light by the girl to 
whom Olof ultimately makes an exemplary husband. We 
have even a hint of the striking theory, intensified in ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt ”’ into a mystic paradox, that adventures of this kind 
may lead to material results which the actors in them have 
never foreseen. By this species of idealism, even more than 
by its attractive ‘local colour,” the book proclaims a 
Scandinavian origin. 

THE WINDING Track. By George Sargant. (Melbourne 
and Sydney, Lothian Book Publishing Co. 5s. net.)—The 
unexacting literary standards incidental to a young com- 
munity are, we suppose, satisfied by this artless narrative, 
which is concerned chiefly with the experiences of a ‘‘ bush- 
parson”’ and of a former parishioner employed as grocer’s 
assistant at Melbourne. We are struck by the contrast, 
unparalleled in older civilizations, between the rough, but 
not squalid, up-country conditions and the misery of the city, 
where slum life seems already an established fact, and 
philanthropy as yet a novel and glittering adventure. 


GREAT Possessions. By David Grayson. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. net.)—A “ David Grayson” cult, having 
its centre in Florida, and closely connected with what, in the 
infelicitous modern phrase, is known as nature-study, has 
been, we understand, for some years past, an established fact 
in certain transatlantic circles. It receives a certain amount 
of justification from the little volume before us, which, in 
lively though rather “ precious’ fashion, attempts, amongst 
other things, an analysis of the contribution made to outdoor 
enjoyment by our sense of smell. 


With A _ BrRIsTOL FIGHTER SguapRon. By Walter 
Noble. Melrose. 3s 6d mnet.)—In the preface to this 
little volume Mr. Winston Churchill asks that Mr. Noble’s 
story be read in the light of the fact that battle to the 
death in high air calls forth a combination of spirit, 
eye, and hand ‘more complete and more harmonious 
than any previously believed to be within the range of human 
nature.” It might also be read for its literary interest, 
for the author’s descriptive power is used with remarkable 
effect, especially when he deals with the sensations of that 
situation which appears to hold the final moments before 
eternity, or with dawn as experienced from the air, or the 
bird’s-eye landscapes of Flanders. Every flight was an 
inspiration to him, and now that peace has come, we feel 
the need of a companion volume, ‘‘ With a Bristol Peace 
Squadron. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


June 26, 1920. 

THESE notes must this time take the form of an obituary 
article. I have to record, with a regret which is shared by all 
friends of letters and the arts in Ireland, the death of the Jrish 
Statesman, which ceased publication a week ago, after a year 
of life. From a commercial point of view the starting of a 
sixpenny weekly in Ireland a year ago was obviously unwise, 
but its promoters hoped that a sufficient subsidy would be 
forthcoming to keep it alive until the circulation increased 
the advertisement revenue. Their calculations, however, 
were completely upset by the enormous rise in the cost of pro- 
duction. The paper has ceased publication for the simple 
reason that, though well received by the public to which it 
appealed and by its contemporaries in the press, it has failed 
to obtain the financial support necessary to meet this increased 
cost. As a political organ the Irish Statesman was founded 
to express the views, as Sir Horace Plunkett put it in a valedic- 
tory article contributed to the last number, of ‘ those Irishmen 
who have the courage to be moderate, and that larger charity 
without which all the hope and all the faith on either side 
will not avail.’’ I shall say no more here than that the passing 
of the paper does not mean that this body of political opinion 
in Ireland has ceased to exist and to count. 

I am more concerned here with the literary side of the paper. 
It embarked upon its career in the hope of making itself 
serve as a forum for the concentration of the best constructive 
thought upon the study of the problems, political, economic, 
and social, which lie before a self-governing Ireland. Nor, 
though neither literary, artistic and dramatic criticism, nor 
the publication of creative literature, was the raison d'étve 
of the paper, did it purpose so to devote its columns to the 
discussion of affairs as to exclude from them discussion of 
letters and the arts. ‘‘ We shall be no less jealous,’ it said in 
its first leading article, ‘‘ of its literary than of its political 
reputation. We shall endeavour to keep before us the implica- 
tions of our title, recognizing that public affairs are but a part 
of the national being.”” The Irish Statesman during its year 
of life amply fulfilled this undertaking. A much smaller pro- 
portion of its space was devoted to Anglo-Irish politics than 
to articles on reconstruction and literary, artistic and dramatic 
articles and reviews. It has given, in Mrs. Alice Stopford 
Green’s words, “‘ signal proof of the vitality of intellectual life 
in Ireland.” It has counted among the list of its contributors 
almost every distinguished name in the world of Irish letters ; 
and it has been the medium of “ discovering ’’ not a few 
new writers of promise. One has not space to particularize ; 
but I may mention that the last number contained the second 
of the only two poems ever published by J. B. Yeats pére, 
and that the paper achieved the notable feat of inducing 
John Eglinton to write a weekly article for the whole year. 

The mourners in attendance at the grave of the Ivish States- 
man were many. Bernard Shaw, a fairly regular writer for it, 
contributed a final article. H.G, Wells, in a brief note, declared 
himself so busy with ‘‘ The Outline of History ’’ that he had “ no 
time at all just now for the Ivish Statesman except to read it 
with admiration and mourn it when that is impossible.” 
G. K. Chesterton wrote a hurried line “‘ to express my great 
gratitude for the pleasure I have had in reading the Irish 
Statesman, and my great regret that I shall not have it again ”’ ; 
he described its fate as ‘‘ an intolerable example of that effect 
of our topsy-turvy plutocracy—that for the time it is very 
difficult to get a common support for anything like common 
sense.’’ Mrs. Green sees “‘ foreshadowed in the melanchol 
close of this experiment so full of promise a danger whieh 
threatens not only Ireland, but all other countries. Under 
the new conditions the use of the printed word will be much 
closed to the young and daring thinkers who bring their fresh 
minds and vigour to the new age, while the printing press 
remains the ready engine for old-established writers of means 
and years to spread the accepted doctrines of their generation.” 

The success of a journalistic venture in Ireland, as John 
Eglinton says, is not to be measured altogether by the period 
of its duration. The most successful literary experiment ever 
made in this country, Duffy’s and Davis’s Nation, lasted only 
for four or five years, and, although it was actually suppressed 
by the Government, was drawing near to a natural death. For 
the moment, the stoppage of the Irish Statesman leaves a 
great gap in the intellectual life of Ireland. W. B. W. 
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JuLy 2, 1920 
MARGINALIA 


HERE is intoxication to be found in a crowd. For 
it is good to be one of many all doing the same 
thing—good whatever the thing may be, whether 

singing hymns, watching a football match, or applauding 
the eternal truths of politicians. Anything will serve as 
an excuse. It matters not in whose name your two or 
three thousand are gathered together ; what is important 
is the process of gathering. In these last days we have 
witnessed a most illuminating example of this tendency 
in the wild outburst of mob excitement over the arrival in 
this country of Mary Pickford. It is not as though people 
were really very much interested in the Little Sweetheart 
of the World. She is no more than an excuse for assembling 
in a crowd and working up a powerful communal emotion. 
The newspapers set the excitement going; they built 
the fire, applied the match, and cherished the infant flame. 
The crowds, only too happy to be kindled, did the rest ; 
they burned. 
* * * * 

I belong to that class of unhappy people who are not 
easily infected by crowd excitement. Too often I find 
myself sadly and coldly unmoved in the midst of multi- 
tudinous emotion. Few sensations are more disagreeable. 
The defect is in part temperamental, and in part is due 
to that intellectual snobbishness, that fastidious rejection 
of what is easy and obvious, which is one of the melancholy 
consequences of the acquisition of culture. How often 
one regrets this asceticism of the mind! How wistfully 
sometimes one longs to be able to rid oneself of the habit 
of rejection and selection, and to enjoy all the dear, 
obviously luscious, idiotic emotions without an after- 
thought! And indeed, however much we may admire 
the Chromatic Fantasia of Bach, we all of us have a soft 
spot somewhere in our minds that is sensitive to “‘ Roses 
in Picardy.” But the soft spot is surrounded by hard 
spots; the enjoyment is never unmixed with critical 
disapprobation. The excuses for working up a communal 
emotion, even communal emotion itself, are rejected as 
too gross. We turn from them as a ccenobite of the 
Thebaid would have turned from dancing girls or a 
steaming dish of tripe and onions. 

* * * * 


I have before me now a little book, recently arrived 
from America, which points out the way in which the 
random mob emotion may be systematically organized 
into a kind of religion. This volume, “ The Will of Song” 
(Boni & Liveright, 70c.), is the joint production of Messrs. 
Harry Barnhart and Percy MacKaye. “ How are art and 
social service to be reconciled ?... How shall the Hermit 
Soul of the Individual Poet give valid, spontaneous ex- 
pression to the Communal Soul of assembled multitudes ? 
How may the surging Tides of Man be sluiced in Conduits 
of Art, without losing their primal glory and momentum ?”’ 
These questions and many others, involving a_ great 
expense of capital letters, are asked by Mr. MacKaye 
and answered in “The Will of Song,” which bears the 
qualifying sub-title, ““A Dramatic Service of Community 
Singing.” 

* * * * 

The service is democratically undogmatic. Abstractions, 
such as Will, Imagination, Joy, Love and Liberty, some 
of whom are represented in the dramatic performance, 
not by individuals, but by Group Personages (i.e. choruses), 
chant about Brotherhood in a semi-Biblical phraseology 
that is almost wholly empty of content. It is all delight- 
tully vague and non-committal, like a Cabinet Minister’s 
speech about the League of Nations, and, like such a 
speech, leaves behind it a comfortable glow, a noble feeling 
of uplift; but, like Cabinet Ministers, preachers and all 
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whose profession it is to move the people by the emission 
of words, the authors of ‘The Will of Song” are well 
aware that what matters in a popular work of art is not. 
the intellectual content so much as the picturesqueness 
of its form and the emotion with which it is presented. 
In the staging—if such a term is not irreverent—of their 
service, Messrs. Barnhart and MacKaye have borrowed 
from Roman Catholic ritual all its most effective emotion- 
creators. The darknesses, the illuminations, the chiming 
bells, the solemn mysterious voices, the choral responses— 
all these traditional devices have been most scientifically 
exploited in the Communal Service. 
* * * * 

These are the stage directions which herald the opening 
of the service : 

As the final song of the Prelude ceases, the assembly hall grows 
suddenly dark, and the DARKNESS is filled with fanfare of blowing 
TRUMPETS. And now, taking up the trumpets’ refrain, the 
Orchestra plays an elemental music, suggestive of rain, wind, 
thunder, and the rushing of waters ; from behind the raised Central 
Seat great Flashes of Fire spout upward, and while they are flaring 
there rises a FLAME GOLD FIGURE, in a cone of light, who 
calls with deep, vibrant voice: ‘‘ Who has risen up from the heart 
of the people?” Instantaneous, from three portions of the 
assembly, the VOICES OF THREE GROUPS, Men, Women and 
Children, answer from the dark in triple unison: ‘‘ I!” 

Even from the cold print one can see that this opening 
would be extremely effective. But doubts assail me. 
I have a horrid suspicion that that elemental music would 
not sweep me off my feet as it ought to. My fears are 
justified when, looking up the musical programme, I discover 
that the elemental music is by Langey, and that the 
orchestral accompaniments that follow are the work ot 
Massenet, Tschaikovsky, Langey once more, Julia Ward 
Howe and Sinding. Alas! once more one finds oneself 
the slave of one’s habit of selection and rejection. One 
would find oneself left out in the cold just because one 
couldn’t stand Massenet. Those who have seen Sir James 
Barrie’s latest play, ‘‘Mary Rose,’ will perhaps recall 
the blasts of music which prelude the piece and recur at 
every mystical moment throughout the play. In theory 
one ought to have mounted on the wings of that music into 
a serene acceptance of Sir James Barrie’s supernatural 
machinery ; one ought to have been filled by it with deeply 
religious emotions. In practice, however, I found myself 
shrinking with quivering nerves from the poignant vulgarity 
of that Leit-motif, isolated by what should have made me 
at one with the author and the rest of the audience. The 
ceenobite would like to eat the tripe and onions, but finds 
by experiment that the smell of the dish makes him feel 
rather sick. AUTOLYCUS. 


THE BRITWELL COURT SALE 


On Monday, June 14, and the following day, Messrs. Sotheby 
sold the early English tales, novels and romances from the Britwell 
Court Library, the chief prices being as follows: AZsop, Fables, 
printed by Pynson, c. 1502, £150. Albion’s Queen, 1600, £168. 
Amadis of Gaul, n.d. (1568), £148. B. Aneau, Alector, 1590, £205. 
King Arthur, printed by Thomas East, n.d., £250. Historie of the 
Foure Sonnes of Aymon, 1554, £295. W. Bettie, Titana & Theseus, 
1608, £145. King Boccus and Sydrache, printed by T. Godfray, 
c. 1530, £500. J. de Cartigny, Voyage of the Wandering Knight, 
1581, £18°, C. Colet, Palladine of England, 1588, £126. F. de 
Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 1499, £215; The Strife of 
Love in a Dream, 1592, £1,010. Syr Degore, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, n.d., £710. The Dystruccion of Jherusalem by Vaspazian 
and Tytus, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1528, £480. The 
Dialoges of Creatures moralysed, n.d., £266. A. F. Domi, The 
Morall Philosophie, 1570, £205. Le Fevre, Recuile of the Histories 
of Troie, 1553, £125. J. Lyly, Euphues, nd., £155; another 
edition, 1580, £265; another edition, 1582, £105. A Lyttell 
story .. . of a mayde that was named Mary of Nemegen, printed 
at Antwerp by Jan van Doesborgh, n.d., £680. Ye Byrth and 
Prophecye of Merlin, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1510, £710. 
Hystorye of Olyver of Castylle, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1518, £250. Ortunez de Calahorra, The Myrrour of Knighthood, 
nine parts, 1583-1601, £305. 

The total of the sale was £17,069. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


The first Inumber of Bookpost, a new weekly for 
“booksellers, publishers and book-lovers,” shows an 
admirable liveliness. The most interesting feature is 
a series of answers from authors to the question: 
“Ts bookselling in need of reform?” Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who points out the contrast between English and Conti- 
nental bookshops to which we referred last week, concludes : 
“The truth is, we are an illiterate nation, and likely to 
remain so whilst books are harder to come by than 
bicycles.” 

* * * * 

There is an overwhelming consensus of enlightened 
opinion that bookshops are very badly in need of reform. 
Mr. Conrad observes that ‘‘ they display a mass of unutter- 
able rubbish.” ‘‘ The average bookseller knows far less 
about books than the average publisher’s traveller’ 
(Mr. J. D. Beresford). Mr. Hugh Walpole, Miss May 
Sinclair, Miss M. P. Willcocks, Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
all agree. The bookseller’s deceitful habit of declaring 
that a book is out of print because he does not stock it 
appears to be widespread. 

* * * * 


The only author who is really satisfied is Mr. Stephen 
Graham, and his opinion is so deplorable that it must be 
pilloried here. ‘‘ The booksellers,” he says, ‘‘ know 
more about the values of current literature than do the 
critics—because they are more in touch with readers, 
and because they often have more time to read the books 
themselves.” Perhaps Mr. Graham has been badly 
handled by the critics of late; but that is no excuse for 
an author who claims to be something more than a 
tradesman suggesting that the value of current literature 
is to be measured by the public demand. 


* * * * 


The outlook is, indeed, depressing. More and more, 
in these days of costly and therefore reluctant production, 
the conscientious author is at the mercy of the bookseller. 
A good book by an unknown author is favourably, even 
enthusiastically, reviewed in the leading literary papers. 
The reader goes to the nearest bookseller. ‘‘ Never 
heard of it.” ‘Can you get it?” “It'll take a month. 
You’d better go to Jones & Jones.’ Nine out of ten 
booksellers practically refuse to take the trouble 
of ordering a single copy of an unknown book. The 
reader is discouraged: then forgets. He has not time 
to be pertinacious. 

* * * * 

So the struggling author who has written a good book 
which has been justly praised by the discerning reviewers 
finds his sales sticking at seven or eight hundred. With 
a little goodwill on the part of the booksellers, a determina 
tion to stock at least a couple of copies of well-reviewed 
books, his sales would have been doubled or trebled. 
No publisher can go on publishing him while he sells 
only seven or eight hundred unless it be to give ‘“ tone” 
to his list. And the author, who gets no financial reward, 
is deprived of the audience and the feeling of contact 
with an audience to which heis justly entitled. No wonder 
that he languishes. 

* * * * 

We have received a copy of “ The Bicentenary Record 
of the Northampton Mercury” by W. W. Hadley, the 
editor, and we have read it from cover to cover with 
the greatest interest. It is an excellently written study 
in the history of the newspaper press. The Northampton 
Mercury was founded in 1720 by two men whose names 
were to win distinction in the larger world: Robert Raikes 
(the father of the Sunday School pioneer) and William 
Dicey, the great-grandfather of Thomas Edward Dicey, 
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proprietor of the paper for fifty years, who in turn was 
the father of Professor Dicey. It was not indeed till 
1885 that the Mercury passed from the Dicey family. 

* * * * 


The mere printing of a newspaper was not a sufficient 
livelihood in the early eighteenth century. The Diceys 
combined it with the printing of chapbooks (some of 
the woodcuts from these illustrate the pamphlet) and 
the selling of medicines. The father of the founder of the 
Mercury, Thomas Dicey, was one of the proprietors of 
the famous Daffy’s Elixir; and the tradition is that 
he conceived the idea that the pedlars who hawked his 
medicines might also carry a newspaper. At all events, 
after Robert Raikes had left William Dicey to found the 
Gloucester Journal, they came together again as joint- 
proprietors of ‘‘ that excellent medicine called Bateman’s 
Pectoral Drops.” Perhaps we shall see journalists resuming 
these more profitable side-lines. 

* * * 

But what we like best of all in this excellent record 
is an announcement in an issue of April, 1736, that 
‘‘ whatever may be said to displease, or to have displeased, 
in our Mercury, neither has, nor ever shall be, of our 
doing and inventing, but either as we are (it may be) 
misled by other Writers, or overswayed by the strong 
and irresistible importunity of those who pay for it: 
And this we always conceive to be sufficient Reason 
and Apology for men in our Way, whose aim is first and 
principally to get money if we can; and, secondarily, 
to oblige and gratify our friends; all which together 
we take to be the best and truest Way of coming up to 
the Meaning of that excellent and frequent Motto, UTILE 
Dutci.” From which we deduce that British humbug 
is of comparatively recent origin. 

* * * * 

Mr. Max Beerbohm has been in England for a few days, 
passing the final proofs of the book of Sir Herbert Tree 
which is about to be published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
It promises to be an original production, consisting of 
impressions of Sir Herbert’s life and art by writers of very 
different points of view, and should form a comprehensive 
biography of an unusual nature. Contributions from 
Lady Tree and Viola and Iris are very characteristic, 
and give a most entertaining account of the great actor's 
private life; Max Beerbohm writes “From a Brother's 
Standpoint,” Sir Gilbert Parker, “‘To the Memory of a 
Friend”; and Haddon Chambers, Louis N. Parker, Edmund 
Gosse and Desmond McCarthy add each his tribute of 
affection. George Bernard Shaw writes of him “ From 
the Point of View of a Playwright.” 

* * * * 

Among the announcements of the Cambridge University 
Press we notice “The Art of Reading,’ by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, lectures delivered in Cambridge in 1916-17, 
and the first of the “Shakespeare Problems” series of 
volumes by A. W. Pollard and J. Dover Wilson. Mr. 
Pollard is the author of the first volume: “‘ Shakespeare’s 
Fight with the Pirates and the Problems of the Trans- 
mission of his Text.’’ The others will be “<Stolne and 
Surreptitious’ Texts’”’; “The Plot of Hamlet”’; “ Shake- 
speare as an Adapter”’ ; ‘‘ Problems of the Good Quartos,” 
and “Problems of the First Folio.” With less pleasure we 
notice that a pamphlet of 50 pp. on “ Eugenics, Civics and 
Ethics” by Sir Charles Walston “ will be bound in paper 
covers and cost about 4s. net.”” The price seems a good 
deal heavier than it need be when tull allowance has been 
made for the rise in the cost of materials and production. 

In connection with the Conference of American and British 
Professors of English, the President and Committee of the 
English Association are giving a reception on Tuesday, July 6, 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C.1. at 4.45 p.m., 
to meet the American and British Professors of English. 
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Science 
SCIENTIFIC CITIZENS 


T would be an entertaining pursuit to compile the 
| characteristics of the man of science—usually a 
Professor—as he is depicted in popular fiction, 
on the stage, and in the writings of exasperated con- 
servatives in religious and social matters. It would 
be found that these characteristics combine to give one 
dominant and entirely untruthful impression: the man 
of science is represented as being scientific on all occasions. 
We may ignore the inferior school that portrays him 
as being constantly obsessed by his work—like Dickens’ 
learned gentleman who mistook the nature of a dark 
lantern—and confine our attention to the Professor who 
is represented, not as imbecile, but merely as homogeneous. 
This imaginary individual is never to be diverted from 
his passion for precise statement and strictly logical 
inference. Whether the subject be politics or the state 
of the weather, he brings the same preliminary scepticism, 
the same demands for verification, that he carries into 
his scientific researches. As we have said, this picture 
is untruthful ; we think, however, that this is an un- 
fortunate fact, and that it is highly desirable that men 
of science should begin to live up to the story-teller’s 
conception of them. 


We think that, at the present stage of man’s evolution, 
science is the one activity in which he displays himself 
as a truly rational creature. The reason is, of course, 
that success is granted on no other terms ; in everything 
else, philosophy, theology, politics, reason is usually the 
handmaid to prejudice. The penalties that visit error 
in these fields are not so swift nor so unambiguous. The 
ideal of truthfulness is probably more rigorous with the 
scientist, gua scientist, than with any other kind of man. 
But it would appear that this dispassionate rationality 
is hardly won and precariously maintained. Outside his 
laboratory the scientist may, and usually does, show 
himself as simple, as kindly, as credulous, as irrational 
as any other man. On Bolshevism, Disestablishment, the 
Morality of the Public Parks, his opinions will be indis- 
tinguishable from those of any other comfortable member 
of the lower middle class; that is to say that opinions 
on all such matters are “ distributed’ amongst scientific 
men according to the same statistical rules as they are 
distributed amongst ordinary citizens. Outside their 
views on purely scientific matters there is nothing 
characteristic of men of science. The Royal Society may 
conceivably issue a unanimous report on some scientific 
matter ; it would issue a unanimous report on nothing 
else whatever. Now on the assumption that men of 
science are truly rational beings this is a very strange state 
of affairs. Dispassionate attempts to sift evidence, to 
argue correctly and to base judgments solely on the 
outcome of these processes could hardly result in so 
remarkable a multiplicity of opinions. We must assume 
that, for scientific men as a body, their “ scientific ”’ 
methods of thought function only within very narrow 
limits. As a distinct community they are far less coherent 
than, for instance, the community of artists—musicians, 
poets, painters. The community of artists, with the 
exception of a few prosperous members, exhibits a really 
remarkable homogeneity in matters outside art. Doubt- 
less this homogeneity is based on feeling—unless we are 
prepared to admit that artists, as a whole, are more 
rational than are men of science—and it is probable that 
the scientist’s difference from his fellow-citizens is more 
an intellectual than an emotional difference. But it is 
surprising that greater emotional sensitiveness should prove 
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so much more pervasive and dominating a peculiarity 
than greater intellectual subtlety. 

It is time that men of science assumed a greater position 
in the general community. If a scientific training has a 
tithe of the general educational value that is claimed for 
it, it is time we had some evidence of that fact. Men 
of science must adopt a higher ideal of personal honour. 
At present the man who will conduct a laboratory experi- 
ment with meticulous precision and describe his results 
in an agony of honesty will be content to be a prejudiced 
observer and a slovenly and inaccurate thinker in all 
other matters. This is the chief reason, we are convinced, 
why men of science count for so little in public affairs. 
If the Royal Society elected its own member of Parliament, 
who would bother about the political opinion so expressed ? 
What greater weight would it have than the political 
opinion of an equal number of moderately prosperous 
ordinary citizens? Does not the scientific man waggle 
his head just as solemnly over his morning newspaper as 
does any unsophisticated voter ? 

We plead for the development of a class consciousness 
on the part of the man of science. We want scientific 
men to regard their ideal of evidence, their conception of 
proof, their really admirable scientific detachment, not 
merely as rules making for success in their particular game, 
but as principles applicable to every subject that concerns 
a citizen. Why should a man of science be merely a 
Liberal or a Conservative in politics? The alternative 
belongs to the stage of mental development that explained 
the material universe by saying that its moving principle 
was fire, or, alternatively, water. We expect a more 
sober contribution to political questions from, say, a 
distinguished physicist, than the panacea ‘‘ Shoot the 
miners.” All the questions on which scientific men now 
adopt “sides” as uncritically as any simple dupe of the 
daily press are amenable to scientific investigation. They 
can reach a solution only by the application of scientific 
methods, and the modern world badly needs deliverance 
from the method of charms and incantations by which 
these questions are at present treated. How long are 
these vital matters to remain in the hands of the witch- 
doctors? With scientific men content to sit in the 
circle and help beat the tom-toms what hope is there of 
real advance founded on real knowledge? The artists 
cannot help us; they are useful indicators of the value 
of the product, as it were; they look pleased or they 
look disgusted, and that is very helpful in showing us 
where we are. It is the scientific man who must show us 
how to go somewhere else. So we plead for the conscious 
formation of a community of men of science, for scientific 
men who are at least as pervasively and constantly 
scientific as a good Jesuit is Roman Catholic. 


GENETIC SEGREGATION 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM BATESON took as the subject of his 
Croonian Lecture, on June 17, ‘“ Genetic Segregation.” 
He said that later developments of genetics have been, in the 
main, attempts to discover the nature and scope of segregation. 
Mendel proved that certain characters are determined by 
unit-factors. Their integrity is maintained by segregation— 
the capacity, namely, to separate unimpaired after combination 
with their opposites. We have been trying first to ascertain 
specifically what characters behave in this way—whether 
there is any limit to the scope of segregation, or any classes of 
characters otherwise transmitted. Among characters known 
to be subject to segregation are illustrations of most of the 
features by which plants and animals are distinguished. In 
regard to two classes of characters the evidence for segregation 
is, nevertheless, rather noticeably imperfect. No quite clear 
proof exists that differences in number (meristic characters in 
the strict sense) are governed by segregable factors. The 
extra toe of the fowl and the single leaflet of the monophyllous 
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strawberry are perhaps the best examples, but reservations 
may be entertained. Also, though segregation can be 
demonstrated in regard to quantitative characters, parental 
types thus distinguished often fail to reappear and the 
inheritance is subject to special complications. 


Groups or complexes of factors are now recognized as 
sometimes segregating whole. Were it not that on occasion 
elements of the complex become independent, the group would 
pass for one unit-factor. The sex-complex is an obvious 
example. Intermediate flower-colours like those of modern 
Sweet peas arise by this process. In peas, colour in flowers 
and axils may behave as one unit, but the axillary element 
may drop out. The plausible suggestion that the new terms 
are only rare cross-overs in a closely linked series does not fit 
the eyidence. A striking illustration appears in Cnothera, 
in which, as Renner lately showed, several groups of characters 
normally segregate as single factors. These complexes are in 
several forms not borne equally by the two sexes of the plant, 
and most of them cannot exist in the homozygous state. 
By these discoveries the Znothera problem is greatly elucidated. 


The second question is to determine when in the life-cycles 
segregation can occur. Admittedly it is a phenomenon of 
cell-division. If we knew the animals only, we might 
confidently adopt the view of Morgan that normal segregation 
happens during the maturation process at the stage of synapsis, 
when the maternal and paternal chromosomes are believed to 
conjugate in pairs. Most of the facts of linkage may be thus 
well represented, but the absence of crossing-over in the 
sex-heterozygote (Drosophila and silkworm) is not readily 
explicable, nor is there as yet extensive evidence that the 
number of linkage-systems agrees with that of the chromo- 
somes—a primary postulate of Morgan’s theory. 


The evidence for an orderly anastomosis, or even of any 
exchange of materials between chromosomes, is weak, and the 
visible features of chromosomes are scarcely suggestive of the 
prodigious heterogeneity requisite. Even if the linkage- 
systems correspond with the chromosomes, which is a most 
attractive conjecture, exchange of material between chromo- 
somes need not be essential to crossing-over. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the general course of cytological 
evidence does not point to the réle of the chromosomes being 
rather passive than active. 


That in plants segregation, even in its normal course, is not 
limited to the reduction-division is now certain. In Matthiola, 
Campanula, Begonia, and CEnothera the genetic composition 
of the male and female organs may be normally different, 
and segregation cannot have happened later than the 
constitution of these organs. Collins’s evidence from Funaria 
proves further that sex-segregation may happen during the 
growth of a haploid form. 


Periclinal chimeras and the production of distinct types 
from adventitious buds prove that segregation may take 
place during embryonic development,whether in the differentia- 
tion of the layers or of the root. In the genetic properties of 
the tare-like rogues of peas there are features which illustrate 
not only the occurrence of gradational change in genetic 
properties following somatic differentiation, but also that this 
gradation affects the male and female organs differently. 
From these facts it must be concluded that normal and 
orderly segregation (apart from chance sporting) can occur at 
various cell-divisions, and not exclusively at reduction. Not 
impossibly these somatic segregations may be accompanied 
by some visible cytological differentiation, but that question 
must not be prejudged. 


Having regard to the fundamental distinctions between 
the morphological relations of the germ cells to the soma in 
animals and in the flowering plants, it is not surprising that 
the processes of segregation should be differently effected in 
these two groups of organisms. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Mon.5 Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
Aristotelian, 8.—‘‘ Mysticism, True and False,” Dr. 
W. F. Geikie Cobb. 
Wed. 7. Royal Archzological Institute, 4.30.—An Exhibition 
of Tiles from Chertsey Abbey, and other Recently 
Discovered Examples, by Mr. P. M. Johnston. 
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SOCIETIES 


RoyaLt.—June 10.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read : ‘‘ The Thermo-elastic Properties 
of Muscle,” by A. V. Hill and W. Hartree ; ‘‘ The Absorption of 
Light by Elements in the State of Vapour: Selenium and Tellurium,” 
and “ Mercury, Cadmium, Zinc, Phosphorus, Arsenic, Antimony,” 
by Sir James Dobbie and J. J. Fox ; ‘“‘ Monoclinic Double Selenates 
of the Copper Group,” by A. E. H. Tutton; ‘‘ Production and 
Transmission of an Environmental Effect in Simocephalus vetulus,” 
by H. G. Cannon ”’; ‘‘ The Enzymes of B. coli communis which are 
concerned in the Decomposition of Glucose and Mannitol: Part IV. 
The Fermentation of Glucose in the Presence of Formic Acid,”’ by 
E. C. Grey (John Foulerton Student) ; and ‘‘ Studies on Synapsis : 
II. Parallel Conjugation and the Prophase Complex in Periplaneta, 
with Special Reference to the Premeiotic Telophase,’’ by L. T. 
Hogben. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—June 21.—Mr. A. F. Shand in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Miss Edgell on ‘‘ Memory and Conation.” 

The views of three writers approaching the subject from the 
differing standpoints of philosophical psychology, biology and 
psychiatry, viz, Professor Ward, Dr. Semon and Dr. Freud, were 
examined with reference to the question: Does memory require 
the recognition in mental life of a specific function, conation ? 
Analysis shows that for Professor Ward the activity of the subject 
of experience is essential both for the development of memory 
and for many of its manifestations. If activity of subject be under- 
stood as impiying conation, then the author’s theory of memory 
does involve conation. Dr. Semon, following Hering and Butler, 
regards memory as a function of all organic matter and its laws 
as laws of organic life. Nevertheless in dealing with human memory 
Semon recognizes ‘‘ vividness ”’ in imagery as essential for memory 
andassociation. Vividness is distinguished from intensity and made 
to depend on attention. The relation of attention to the laws of 
organic life is still obscure, and attention is treated as if it were 
an original force. The réle of conation in the psychology of Dr. 
Freud is all important. It is the conation of unconscious wish 
which is regarded as explanatory, if not of the fact of memory itself, 
at least of many of the phenomena of remembering and forgetting in 
everyday life. 

GEOLOGIcAL—June 9.—Mr. R. D. Oldham, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Dr. Cargill Gilston Knott delivered a lecture on “ Earthquake 
Waves and the Elasticity of the Earth.’”” The lecturer remarked 
that the record produced on delicate seismographs of the earth- 
movements due to distant earthquakes proves that an earthquake 
is the source of two types of wave-motion which pass through the 
body of the earth, and a third type which passes round the surface 
of the earth. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— June 17.—Sir Hercules Read, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Rev. Edmund H. Fellowes read a paper on Elizabethan 
Madrigals, in which he pointed out that in the days of Shakespeare 
England stood first among the musical nations of the world, and 
that in this country music at that time shone with a brilliance 
well-nigh equal to that of the great dramatists and poets. 

After dealing with John Dowland, the lutenist, and with the 
lute-song, Dr. Fellowes explained that the madrigal, unlike the lute- 
song, had its origin in Italy. The word itself was not derived, 
as had generally been supposed, from mandra, a flock, but from 
medieval Latin matricalia; and carmen matricale was used in a 
similar way to lingua materna to mean the simple song of the people 
—in other words, folk-song. The madrigal itself was written in an 
ornate contrapuntal style, which demanded high technical skill on 
the part of the musician. The plan was to deal with the metrical 
structure of the words in short phrases, giving to each voice an equal 
share of melodic interest instead of confining it to the top voice, 
and the voices were made to enter consecutively and seldom 
simultaneously, taking up the musical figure in imitation of one 
another. Mr. Fellowes then gave short accounts of some of the 
principal English madrigalists—William Byrd, Thomas Morley, 
John Wilbye, Orlando Gibbons and others ; and in illustration of 
the paper the ‘‘ English Singers’ gave a selection of madrigals, 
canzonets and ballets by Wilbye, Bateson, Gibbons, Morley and 
Weelkes. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—June 15.—Professor E. W. MacBride, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions to the Society’s 
menagerie during May.—Professor J. E. Duerden exhibited and 
made remarks upon a series of ostrich eggs.— Miss Joan B. Proctor 
gave a résumé of her papers ‘‘ On a Collection of Tailless Batrachians 
from East Africa made by Mr. A. Loveridge in the Years 1914-19,” 
and ‘“‘On the Type-specimen of Rana holsti Boulenger.’”’—Mr. 
R. I. Pocock communicated his paper ‘‘ On the External and Cranial 
Characters of the European Badger (Meles) and the American Badger 
(Taxidea).’’—Dr. R. J. Tillyard gave an account of the life-history 
of the dragonfly, with special reference to Australasian forms, 
and illustrated his remarks by a series of lantern-slides. 
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Fine Arts 
MARQUET 


Marquet. Par George Besson. (Paris, Crés, 40fr, net.) 


HE best picture by Marquet I ever saw was in the 

I Grafton Gallery Exhibition of 1912. It represented 

a naked woman sitting in a rocking-chair. Since 
then I have seen scores of things by him, admirable as a 
rule and invariably brilliant, but never one that was 
quite first-rate. And here comes M. George Besson, 
with an essay and an album of photographs, to show 
us a few works (nudes all of them) which, surpassing 
anything of which we had supposed him capable, 
emerge triumphantly from that stream of clever variations 
on a theme which Marquet has made only too much 
his own. 
»*Anyone who compares these nudes with what Matisse 
was doing a dozen or fifteen years ago will not fail to 
discover a common factor: neither will he be surprised 
to learn that at one time these two artists were treated 
almost as equals. Both achieved a strange and disquieting 
intensity by bold simplifications and distortion, by con- 
centration on the vital movements and characteristics of 
the human body, and by an absolute indifference to its 
literary and sentimental interest. ‘‘ Lorsque je dessine, 
j'ai devant un homme les mémes préoceupations que 
devant un bec de gaz.” That is well said; what is 
more, the saying has been put successfully into practice. 
Such pictures as Nos. 19, 25, and 27 are entitled to a 
place beside those of no matter what contemporary. 
a&Needless to say, the integrity of Marquet’s vision has 
considerably distressed those who have no taste for art ; 
andvfrom one of them, Marquet’s friend Charles-Louis 
Philippe, it drew a bit of art criticism that ought not to 
be lost. ‘‘ Le ciel me préserve,” exclaims the author of 
‘‘Marie Donadieu,” ‘‘d’aimer d’un amour total un art 
dont l’ironie parfois atteint 4 la cruauté! Et quand tous 
les usages admis, qui veulent qu’on ne présente un homme 
que sous ses bons cétés, quand l’amitié méme que j’éprouve 
pour M. Marquet m’eussent engagé a me taire, un devoir 
plus impérieux me sollicitait, et j’aurais eu le sentiment 
de me rabaisser moi-méme en y manquant.” 

Not even an art critic can be expected to lower himself 
in his own eyes by turning a deaf ear to the solicitations 
of imperious duty. So Monsieur Philippe very honourably 
concludes his observations by expressing the opinion 
that ‘il n’a pas droit 4 toute l’admiration des hommes 
puisqu’il a été sans pitié.” 

The cry of this soft and silly sentimentalist has been 
neatly put by M. Besson to the purpose of illustrating, 
and perhaps a little exaggerating, the merits of a painter 
who is, assuredly, neither one nor the other. Too clever 
by half, that rather is the fault with which Marquet 
must be taxed. The artist who has given us a dozen 
first-rate things—superb nudes, “ felt ’’ as solid, three- 
dimensional forms and realized as such—is always being 
forestalled by an astonishing caricaturist who can knock 
you off something brilliant, rapid, and telling while you 
wait for the boat. Always this brisk and agile person is 
stepping forward in front of the artist and jotting down 
his neat symbols in the space reserved for significant 
form. The landscapes and boats and street-scenes of 
Marquet, with their joyously emphatic statement, their 
lively contrasts, and their power of giving you the pith 
of the matter in a few strokes, are about as valuable as 
the best things of Forain. They are statements of fact, 
not expressions of emotion. Marquet, the inimitable 
captor of life as it hurries by, is not much better than a 
caricaturist ; and as he becomes more and more proficient 
in his craft he bothers less and less about that to which 
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it should be a means. The art of Marquet tends ever to 
become the repetition of a formula. 

Lately, in London, we have been looking at the works 
of Pissarro, and I could wish that Marquet would look at 
them too. Like him, Pissarro was a painter of streets and 
landscapes who returned again and again to the same 
motif. In the course of a long life he must, I should think, 
have painted the Quai Voltaire, the Quai des Grands 
Augustins, and the Quai St. Michel almost as often as 
Marquet has knocked them off. And if Pissarro never 
invented a shorthand wherewith to make notes of what 
was going on beneath his window, that was because 
Pissarro, for all his impressionist theory, was less concerned 
with the transitory aspect of things than with their esthetic 
significance. He, too, approached everything, men and 
women, trees, rivers, and houses, in the same spirit: he 
approached them in the spirit of a painter. Never for 
the ugliest harlot, the sorriest thief, or the most woe- 
begone gas-jet did he feel that whimpering, simpering, 
sentiment that Tolstoy frankly admired and Philippe felt 
the want of. But always he seems to have seen his motif 
with the finely disinterested passion of an artist. Now 
the passion of an artist is not to be jotted down: it has 
to be deliberately transmuted into form. 

If Marquet were as familiar with naked women as he 
is with the hats, coats and petticoats he sees from his 
window, doubtless by this time he would have elaborated a 
set of symbols wherewith to record his sense of them. 
Happily he is not: so, before the model, he finds himself 
obliged to demand of the artist that is in him some plastic 
equivalent for his intense and agitated vision. Thus 
goaded and disarmed he can produce a masterpiece. 
And therefore, were it for me to give advice, what I 
should say to Marquet would be—throw away your sketch- 
book and panel-box, and settle down in a studio, with a 
top light, a model or two, and a six-foot canvas. Only, 
as this must be just what M. Lhote has been telling him 
to do, naturally he would tell me to mind my own business. 

His apologist M. Besson, at any rate, has no patience 
with those who would set artists in the way they should 
go. In this essay he gives them a piece of his mind, 
and he does it so well and so gaily that it is a pleasure 
to be scolded. First, he has a few words with “ une 
dame, que Géréme fit héritiére de ses uniformes et qui 
devint la muse d’un géométre-arpenteur de certaine 
récente peinture.’”” (Whom can he mean ?) 

Je connais l’atelier de Marquet, Madame, en marge de I|’Atelier 
od l’on esthétise, od l’on fabrique les manifestes et les novateurs 
de génie. Marquet garde son role de peintre. II n’est guére pour 
lui de souci plus sérieux que le souci de sa liberté. Il veutétre libre 
pour peindre, libre méme pour oublier la peinture, libre encore, 
libre davantage pour n’étre ni questionné ni consulté, pour ne 
devenir ni un expert, ni un éducateur de sots. 

Et voila pourquoi vous n’avez jamais fait de conférence en son 
atelier. 

And again: 

Pour r’avoir jamais asservi son art a la construction d’un 
systéme, pour avoir senti la vanité des théories, pour n’avoir pas 
fait tout les pélerinages d’oa l’ot revient aves des régles, l’art 
d’Albert Marquet donne une impression de peinture heureuse. 

Of course M. Besson is right. Few in this world cut a 
more ludicrous figure than art-masters; few things are 
more deplorable than propaganda. Yet M. Besson should 
be careful: one thing there is more ridiculous still, and 
that is counter-propaganda. Protestantism in art is the 
devil; but the devil is not such a fool as to protest 
against Protestantism. He leaves that to the young 
bloods of the Rotonde and the Café Royal. By all means 
let M. Besson claim liberty for his artist, but, in doing so, 
let him beware of denying it to another, even though 
what that other demands be “liberty of prophesying ” 
or the right to preach the gospel according to David. 

CiivE BELL. 








EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


LEICESTER GALLERIES.—The Russian Ballet: Paintings and 
Drawings by Laura Knight. 
GoupiLt GALLERY.—Modern French Art. 


THERE is a curious atmosphere in the wings of a theatre 
which makes a special appeal to artists. It is an atmosphere 
of strange proportions, fantastic colours, blinding lights and 
mysterious shadows. It is a world peopled by a haphazard 
conglomeration of diverse humanity momentarily conscious of 
an artificial unity. It is a world of incredible make-up, of 
dirty nails and grey elbows, of impromptu mock-heroic 
gestures, of cockney accents cutting across moonlight limes, 
a world of giggles, dust, sweat, song, dance, grumbles and 
ham-sandwiches. Mrs. Laura Knight has evidently been 
persona grata in the wings at the Russian Ballet, but she 
seems singularly impervious to this atmosphere and its 
significance. The world evoked by her pictures is something 
quite different, a matter-of-fact world peopled by very 
ordinary people in various kinds of brightly-coloured clothes. 
Her pictures suggest, in fact, not the wings of a theatre, but 
a fancy-dress ball attended exclusively by respectable English 
middle-class folk. And she misses the atmosphere of the 
stage just as she misses the atmosphere of the wings. A score 
of imaginative Continental artists have invented a series of 
delightfully light and subtly-flavoured dishes. Mrs. Knight 
works from their recipes and gives us—with one or two 
exceptions—mere variations of rice pudding. This lack of 
intuition would not, of course, by itself, preclude a painter 
from producing interesting studies of the coulisses; it might, 
on the contrary, render the sensibilities more free to receive 
purely plastic or decorative impressions. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Knight’s eye seems fettered by insular preconceptions of 
normality, and to be consequently rather insensitive to what 
is new. For this reason Mrs. Knight is most effective when 
painting frankly from the point of view of the general 
auditorium, noting Pavlova’s bow before the curtain (122), or 
when making conscientious costume studies of figures in 
repose (116). In such pictures she appeals by means of 
a technical equipment which is considerably more efficient 
than the equipment of the main legions of English lady artists. 


Students of modern French painting will be attracted to 
the Goupil Gallery, where the list of exhibitors includes many 
venerated names. They will find there a very interesting and 
instructive collection, though the pictures, in some cases, do 
not live up to the reputations of the names beneath them. 


Cézanne, for example, is represented by a quite unimportant 
painting of a peasant’s head and some drawings, of which only 
one—a slight but very suggestive water-colour landscape—is 
really interesting on its merits. Picasso fares worse still. His 
two pictures ‘‘ Rue Lepic’”’ and ‘“‘ Enterrement ’’ might have 
been painted by Steinlen. Matisse contributes two pieces— 
a heavily handled still life and a portrait ‘‘ Le Chapeau de 
Cuir,’”’ which is little more than an extremely dexterous 
shorthand note of a superficial impression, and is not up to 
the standard of his best exhibits in the recent collection at 
the Leicester Galleries. Derain’s landscape, on the other hand, 
does contribute something to our knowledge of an artist 
whose lighter decorative vein we have been able to appreciate 
in ‘La Boutique Fantasque,’”’ and whose attitude to 
portraiture has been evidenced in the exhibitions of the New 
Art Salon and the Independent Gallery. This landscape is 
confused and unconvincing, and the colour, gloomy, theatrical 
and baroque, recalls the favourite colour-schemes of Mr. James 
Pryde. But Derain’s art as revealed here is less obvious 
than the art of Mr. Pryde, just as it is less obvious than the 

“art of Viaminck, which it also recalls. For Derain envelops 
the artificiality in a mantle of nineteenth-century romance, 
and brings the whole thing to life by a certain freshness of 
approach, a certain sensitiveness of handling and an apparently 
subconscious realization of volumes. His picture is clearly 
the work of a clever and cultivated artist, who can use his 
brains and his erudition and remain at the same time open 
to receive purely sensuous impressions. 

It is nevertheless a relief to turn to Bonnard’s charming 
farm picture, where everything is young and fresh and varied 
in colour; to Monet’s ‘‘ Argenteuil ” (1874), which is still gay 
and sparkling ; and to Marquet’s “ Marseille,”” which dominates 
a whole wall by its straightforward assurance and makes 
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a good point of departure for the appreciation of the adjacent 
works by Pissarro. 

The decorative aspect of modern French art is represented 
by a Gauguin, ‘‘ Sujet d’Enfant ’’ (painted presumably just 
before his Tahitian excursion), and several works by Maurice 
Denis. The Gauguin appears at first to be a kind of Lautrec 
poster in oil-paint, an impression due to the somewhat obvious 
colour, with its salient daffodil yellow and pink notes. But 
closer examination reveals subtle gradations of colour and 
modelling which justify the medium, and a comparison with 
the pungent and arbitrary colour of Maurice Denis’s large 
panels helps us to appreciate the personal quality of Gauguin’s 
colour-sense. Maurice Denis, whose instinctive reactions are, 
we believe, towards things pretty and round and elegant— 
to the same facets of the world which appealed to Fragonard— 
seems to have coarsened and almost destroyed his delicate 
art by an attempt to stiffen and broaden it in accordance 
with the prevailing zsthetics of the moment. There is a good 
deal of the charm of his early work in the small sketch called 
“Tonnelle au bord du Lac,’’ but the large panels strike us as 
singularly empty and unattractive. 

Other works of interest include scénes de la vie intime by 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Vuillard, the former primarily narrative 
in ‘‘La Legon de Piano,” and the latter characteristically 
lyrical even in the scullery ; and no serious student will ignore 
the fine head by Degas or the ‘‘ Tentation de St. Antoine ”’ by 
Forain, a subtle and imposing composition with passages of 
masterly painting, instinct throughout with that life of the 
theatre which Mrs. Knight has somehow failed to appreciate. 

R. Hi. W. 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE 


On June 10 the Arts League of Service heid its first annual 
meeting at 13, Mansfield Street, W. (by permission of the Lady 
Emily Lutyens). The president, Lord Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck, took the chair, and the hon. organizing secretaries, 
Miss Ana Berry and Miss Eleanor Elder, described the work 
accomplished in the past year and sketched out a plan of 
campaign for the future. The League's activities between 
May, 1919, and May, 1920, include the Exhibition of Practical 
Arts held last autumn at the XXI. Gallery, a series of educa- 
tional lectures in schools, and the dispatch of 2 number of 
theatrical touring companies to villages in Sussex, Oxford, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and Buckinghamshire. The 
companies were under the direction of Mr. W. G. Fay (of Abbey 
Theatre fame), Miss Elder and Miss Margaret Morris, and the 
repertory, including works by W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Harold Brighouseand Clifford Bax, was selected in conformity 
with the general educational policy of the League. The main 
task which this energetic institution has set itself for the 
immediate future is the purchase of a site in London for the 
erection of a block of studio- flats for artists who cannot 
now find studios in London, because the majority of existing 
studios are occupied by people in other walks of life who 
secured leases while the artists were absent at the war. The 
new studios will be let only to artists, composers and men of 
letters. This is, of course, an ambitious and expensive 
proposition. But the League is confident of its ability to 
attract the necessary funds for an undertaking which is at 
once an important step in social reform and an_ inviting 
business speculation. All communications about the building 
scheme and other activities of the League siculd be addressed 
to 1, Robert Street, Adelphi (telephone, Regent 779). 

R. H. W. 


THE WATER-COLouRs OF W, RUSSELL FLINT, R.W.S., R.S,W. 
Foreword by Malcolm C, Salaman, (‘‘ The Studio.’’ 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The large coloured plates in this folio are quite 
representative of Mr. Russell Flint’s water-colours, which 
are familiar to all frequenters of contemporary exhibitions. 
Mr. Flint’s art is popular; it is readily comprehensible by 
the average layman, who can recognize his own vision in these 
pictures of girls bathing and these traditionally romantic 
panorama landscapes. He knows just what he wants to do, 
and he does it without hesitations or mistakes. Unfortunately 
he concentrates his dexterity on evident and superficial 
aspects, and the result is at once too trivial to make an 
emotional appeal, and too terre @ terre to stimulate the 
imagination. 
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Music 
THE MUSIC OF INTROSPECTION 


OME recent letters to THE ATHEN2ZUM on the subject 
S of Beethoven’s late sonatas make me feel that 
I owe an apology to my readers, not for preferring 
Beethoven’s third period to the second, but for using so 
careless a phrase as “‘ the greatest of all music ”’ about 
any work or group of works whatever. Had the 
correspondent who objected to it maintained that the 
pianoforte sonatas were on a lower level of greatness than 
the posthumous quartets, there would have been no cause 
of quarrel. But his censure is directed, it would seem, 
against the general character of Beethoven’s third period, 
and he makes two statements which are worth discussing 
at some length: first, that they break no new ground, 
harmonic, melodic, or in the matter of form ; and secondly, 
that in them the composer “fell a prey to that most 
insidious of diseases that can corrupt a creative artist— 
introspection.”” These two statements contain more than 
two points of possible controversy. Is it generally agreed 
that introspection corrupts art ? Supposing it does, is 
Beethoven introspective ? How does introspection express 
itself in the language of music? Beethoven’s deafness 
caused him to lead a solitary life, and that would naturally 
turn his thoughts towards himself. But many other 
musicians have led solitary lives—solitary, that is, from an 
artistic point of view. What is this difference between “‘ sub- 
jective ” and “‘ objective’’ music ? They are words which it 
is difficult enough to deal with in the discussion of literature. 
Have they, with regard to music, any significance at all ? 
My correspondent has within him, I feel sure, a clearer 
conception of Beethoven’s music than his choice of words 
might suggest. The important fact in our disagreement is 
that he prefers the second period to the third, whereas 
I prefer the third period to the second. He finds the third 
period obscure. So we all do—that is the eternal fascinatiom 
of it. Far be it from me to defend obscurity for its own 
sake. But there was a time when I found the sonatas 
of the first period obscure and those of the second still 
more so. Yet their obscurities gradually cleared as I came 
to learn more about music in general, and I imagine that 
the majority of musicians have found that even the dark 
places of the third period do gradually yield up more and 
more of their secrets. 

If we wish to penetrate that obscurity we shall find that 
the use of such words as “ subjective,” ‘‘ objective ’’ and 
“introspective ’’ is not very illuminating. We shall do 
far better to analyse the music on purely technical 
principles. There is, plainly, a difference of style between 
the second and third periods. That difference it must be 
possible to state in clear technical terms. When we have 
defined the technical characteristics which are peculiar to 
the third period, it will be of some use to trace them 
back historically as far as we can, and see whether the 
works of older composers will throw any light on the 
emotional significance which these devices were intended 
to convey. After that we may perhaps think it worth 
while to reconsider the application of the terms “‘subjec- 
tive,’ ‘‘ objective ’’ and “‘ introspective.” 

To say that the later sonatas have no novelty of harmony, 
melody or form is misleading, even if true. As a matter of 
fact the late sonatas are much more strict in form than 
many of their predecessors. The text -books define the 
regular form of the classical sonata, but very few of 
Beethoven’s obey their rules. The really important thing 
is not that the sonatas should conform to the stock pattern, 
but that they should make the fullest and the least wasteful 
use of their material. Therein lies one of the first difficulties 
of the late sonatas, that they never admit a note which is 
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not significant. There are no purely conventional phrases. 
Hence they require a much more concentrated attention 
from the listener, because each note has a heavier burden 
of thought to bear. The standard sonata form is kept, 
but it is sometimes enormously enlarged, sometimes very 
closely compressed. The standard sonata form, by the 
way, is not peculiar to the “classical” sonatas, even 
including quartets and symphonies, &c. ; sonata movements 
were written in that form because it happened to be the 
typical musical form of the whole century. When we think 
of Domenico Scarlatti writing some five hundred out of 
five hundred and fifty ‘‘ sonatas” in the same form, and 
his father writing something like the same number of 
“cantatas”’ in what is practically the same form too, 
it follows, not that these men were uninspired dullards who 
did no more than obey the conventions—for their music 
shows such a theory to be absurd—nor yet that they were 
pedantically severe in fettering their genius to the laws 
of the theorists, but simply that ‘‘sonata-form’’ was 
throughout the eighteenth century so habitual a convention 
that nobody was ever in the least degree bothered by it, 
any more than by wearing breeches instead of trousers. 


A more easily noticeable characteristic of the .late 
Beethoven sonatas is their employment of fugue. It can 
hardly be the fugues which terrify my correspondent, for he 
protests himself a fervent admirer of Bach. Yet it would 
be easy to maintain that fugue was the favourite language 
of introspection. Berlioz was the least academic of 
composers, but when he desires to give an impression 
of thoughtfulness and meditation, he almost always makes 
use of fugal methods. The same applies in a lesser degree 
to Liszt. And fugue is associated in our minds with 
thought because it is a principle, not a form in itself. 
A fugue may be written in any form. Beethoven employs 
the method of fugue in the late sonatas because of all 
methods it is the most economical, the method by which 
the maximum of musical thought is expressed with the 
minimum of notes. 


There is a third characteristic of these sonatas which is 
more remarkable than either of the others, and more 
immediate as an indication of the composer’s mind. One 
can recognize a page of late Beethoven at a glance by the 
syncopations. They are of a special type peculiar to 
Beethoven. It is almost always the short notes of the 
melody that he ties over, joining the last quaver or semi- 
quaver of a bar or of a group to the first note of the next. 
These syncopations are sometimes to be analysed as 
suspensions, sometimes as anticipations, sometimes as 
anticipated appoggiature. In close connection with these 
displacements of the normal melodic line we must consider 
the movement of the bass which supports the harmony. 
We find here, too, displacements of the normal line. 
A certain chord which we naturally expect on the first beat 
of a bar is brought in a beat or half a beat too soon and 
tied over. These are things which we shall not find in 
Mozart or Schubert, but we shall find hints of them in 
Couperin and Monteverdi on the one hand, and developments 
of them on the other in Berlioz and Busoni. To put it 
shortly, one of the chief characteristics of the late Beethoven 
style is a disregard of the tyranny of the bar-line. Berlioz 
has often been called a clumsy composer because, judged 
by text-book rules, he puts his chords in the wrong places 
as regards rhythm. But a study of the madrigal writers, 
whom Berlioz never knew, and of Beethoven, whom he 
adored, will help us to read Berlioz straight ahead in long 
phrases, taking no notice of such trivialities as bars. All. 
this means a more intense concentration on expressive 
melody. The curious rhythmical distortions of Monteverdi 
and Couperin are an attempt to fix on paper the natural 
nuances of an emotional singer. The chief difficulty in 
playing late Beethoven comes from the need to concentrate 
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intensely on a singing style of expression in every part at 
almost every moment. It is only a Busoni who can 
accomplish this. From this concentration on the melodic 
line comes Beethoven’s interest in fugue and also in canon ; 
some of the most difficult passages to understand are those 
where he writes only one note for each hand, the parts 
following each other in close and often very dissonant 
imitation. Concentration on the melodic line, even if it 
is a phrase of but three notes, is in every case the key to 
the problem. 

Yet another point of interest is Beethoven’s habit of 
breaking up his melody with silences. This happens in 
some of the variations, where the melody disappears 
altogether except for shadowy touches on an occasional 
weak beat. The source of inspiration, it seems, is so 
profound and remote that we can obtain but rare glimpses 
of the message. We seem to be exploring the innermost 
recesses of Beethoven’s imagination. Is this what my 
correspondent means by ‘introspective’? music ? 
Beethoven in his third period shows us that the musician, 
too, may hope to enter that exact world of pure imagination 
which belongs to the philosopher and the mathematician. 
The mind which can penetrate it proceeds by intuition, 
but there must be logic to support its steps. And it is 
only by anatomical dissection, by scientific analysis of 
what we may call the comparative philology of music, 
that we can prepare our own minds to receive, at the 
due moment, the ineffable vision of its poetry and beauty. 

EpwarD J. DENT. 


COVENT GARDEN: “LE ASTUZIE 
FEMMINILI ” 


TENDHAL—or possibly Carpani, from whom he 
S stole—said that Boccherini was “the wife of 
Haydn,” and the phrase will serve to sum up the 
relation between the music of Cimarosa and that of Mozart. 
Cimarosa, though classed with the Neapolitan school, is, 
like Mozart, one of the international opera composers 
whose influence extended over the whole of Europe. 
He influenced Mozart, and was probably himself influenced 
by him in turn. For it is with Vienna, as much as with 
Naples or Petrograd, that we must associate him. Italy 
supplied Europe with operas, and every composer who 
left Italy for some northern capital went through Vienna. 
It is at Vienna that we may be certain of meeting them 
all, both musicians and librettists, either on their way 
from Italy or returning thither—Paisiello, Sarti, Cimarosa, 
Salieri, Martini, Casti, Da Ponte, the immortal Metastasio 
himself. We think of Vienna as the city of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven ; but Vienna in those days probably 
talked much more about the Italians. Vienna is the 
ancestral home of international opera—the New York, 
shall we say? of the classical period. Those operas of 
the Italians have ceased to be local and provincial : they 
are no longer Venetian or Neapolitan, with the peculiar 
humours that it took a native audience to appreciate. 
Humour lapses into sentiment and both into convention. 
Such wits as Da Ponte and Casti wrote their libretti not 
for the people, but for the “ intellectual-smart”’ of the 
day. Vienna influences the Italians, though perhaps 
not so much as they influence Vienna. 

“Le Astuzie Femminili’’ dates from a few years after 
Mozart’s death. It is a curious and interesting example 
of the new type of international comic opera. Its plot 
is old-fashioned in the extreme. The heiress who wishes 
to avoid marrying either her guardian or the man whom 
her father’s will has assigned her as a husband had been 
a stock figure of comedy for generations. On the other 
hand, the score is notable for its unusual proportion of 
ensembles as compared with songs. There are four in 
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the first act and three in the second, all very much 
developed. The proportion is greater even than tha 
of Mozart’s “ Figaro,” which in its turn gives much more 
time to ensembles than other comic operas of the period. 
It is this predominance of ensemble music which makes 
Cimarosa suitable for revival at the present day. A 
modern audience might be a little impatient of his airs, 
but the tuneful chatter of his concerted pieces just hits 
the right combination of vivacity and charm. 

The version now performed at Covent Garden makes 
an extremely agreeable entertainment. It would be still 
more agreeable if the opera were given complete, instead 
of being compressed into three short scenes. But it is 
the one fixed principle of M. Diaghilev’s productions 
that the audience, whatever other feeling they may 
experience, shall at any rate never run the risk of an 
instant’s boredom. Most of the opera—that is, of what 
has been left—is sung and acted in the ordinary way. 
The secco recitatives have been removed, and the whole 
work very judiciously arranged by Ottorino Respighi. 
Signor Respighi is the adroitest of musical retouchers. 
He is as self-effacing as Doctor Spinelloccio, and it is all 
due to “la scienza della scuola bolognese”’ that none 
of his patients has ever died. When the lovers make 
their appearance at the head of Cossack regiments (in 
the original they dress up as hussars) the supposed soldiers 
are treated in the manner of the ballet, and ballet gets 
the upper hand in the finale of the second act. This does 
not really do very much violence to the original, for that 
was simply “un divertimento di ballo e di musica” to 
which the “ militari sposi”’ had invited the other characters. 
There is an instrumental introduction ; then a sort of 
vocal serenade, after which the heroine says that they 
will all dance “‘ tempestuously.” It is at this stage that 
the guardian and the other old gentleman discover the 
marriage ; but it is too late. 

M. Diaghilev’s terror of being “ tiresome,” his anxiety 
at all costs to be amusing, may easily prevent him from 
accomplishing any really great artistic work. At the 
end of ‘‘Le Astuzie Femminili’” one wonders why he 
did not turn the whole thing into a ballet like the ‘“‘ Good- 
Humoured Ladies.”” It would have been still better to 
give us the complete opera, recitatives and all. For 
in the production of the operatic part M. Massine has really 
succeeded in carrying out convincingly what only a very 
few producers have even attempted before. The singers 
are not stars, but they are as good as they need to be 
for practical purposes. What M. Massine has realized 
is that formal music requires formal movements and 
groupings. There is no attempt at realistic acting. Nor 
are there any of the usual ridiculous movements which 
we associate with operatic acting. The singers at every 
moment form a composed group. They remain still 
while they sing, as a general rule, and, when they are 
not singing, move to the music of the instruments. It 
is all perfectly simple, harmonious and expressive. It 
is not a fantastic absurdity peculiar to the Balle: ; 
it is nothing more or less than exactly the right way 
in which to act an opera of this type. 


Epwarp J. DENT. 


Yet another addition to the Wagner bibliography has to 
be recorded—a monograph entitled ‘‘ L’G:uvre de Richard 
Wagner a Paris,’”’ by M. Henri de Curzon, of which we have 
received a copy through the courtesy of the publishers, MM. 
Maurice Senart et Cie. The scope of the little work is 
indicated by its title; it is a record of the principal Wagner 
performances, both in theatre and concert-hall, that were 
given in Paris between 1850 and 1914. Full details as to 
cast, etc., are provided, and there are copious photographic 
illustrations. The interest of such a record is for the specialist 
rather than the general reader, but the volume is attractive. 
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Drama 
“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—‘ The Garden of Allah.”” By Robert 
Hichens and Mary Anderson. 


R. ARTHUR COLLINS is very wise. He refuses 
to believe with Shakespeare and dramatists 
generally that the play’s the thing, or with 

Mr. Granville Barker and the acting community that the 
actor is of primary importance, and he finds himself in 
the company of the authors of ‘Chu Chin Chow” and 
Mr. Gordon Craig, who agree that there is nothing to 
compare in importance with what is roughly spoken of as 
the visual effect. But he realizes none the less the need 
of impressive names and of some sort of story, lest even 
the advantage of colour in his representation be insufficient 
to save it from the deadly comparison of any passable film. 
He invokes the aid, therefore, of Mr. Robert Hichens and 
Mr. Landon Ronald. Mr. Hichens obligingly provides a 
melodramatic plot with dialogue (from a novel) that will 
permit of being suspended as the occasion demands, and 
sometimes, as in the Street of the Ouled Nails, for an 
entire scene. Mr. Ronald, just as obligingly, composes 
incidental music that, proving hardly once loud enough to 
be a distraction, and never requiring the lowering of the 
lights, is an ideal accompaniment for the buzz of traffic 
and conversation in the auditorium. But Mr. Collins has 
the use of two distinguished names, which is all that 
matters. 

On all counts, therefore, or practically all, he may be 
congratulated upon “The Garden of Allah.” We are 
prepared to overlook the probability of another theatre 
being put out of action for several years so far as true 
drama is concerned ; we are prepared also to overlook the 
fact that public taste is being exploited nowadays at the 
theatres in the same ruthless fashion as are oil and rubber 
farther away from home. We will simply record that 
Miss Madge Titheradge in the réle of Domini Enfilden, the 
devout Catholic woman of the novel, and Mr. Basil Gill, as 
the paternal Count Anteoni, do their share very well indeed ; 
and that as the Trappist monk who has escaped into what 
he regards as freedom and married Domini, Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle excels. It is true that they are compelled to utter 
such phrases (from the pen that is reputed to have 
pricked the bubble of the “‘ esthetic *” movement of the 
nineties !) as—‘‘ There are times in a man’s life...’’; 
“You come to seek an anodyne?” ‘“‘ The best thing on 
earth, a good woman,” “‘ Such women as you are guarded 
by an angel who stands at the gate of their own souls,” 
and (this by Domini in answer to the question whether or 
not she told her husband of her forthcoming child) ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know yet. I wanted to choose the perfect moment.” 
But if the effect on the audience of a scene in the second act 
between Miss Titheradge and Mr. Tearle is anything to go 
by, they certainly disprove the theory that a play must 
represent the action and interaction of human beings 
toward each other at any given point of time. They even 
controvert the notion that the dramatist’s characterization 
need have any relation to life. 

And yet there is another side to Mr. Collins’ wisdom. 
We must confess to hearing so much concerning the ability 
and even the genius of present-day producers that we 
marvel how few in actuality of these gifted gentlemen know 
the elements of their own business. They do not realize 
that, however profitable and advantageous such productions 
as that at Drury Lane may be on the surface, they are 
little else, when all is said, than a preparation for their 
audience’s appreciation of the cinema. A _ spectacular 
show linked in its different phases by a makeshift theme 
can be done so much more adequately, after all, on the 
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film. As we have remarked, colour alone is lacking, and 
the remedy is merely a matter of time. There isa technique 
of the cinema as well as of the stage, and scenery of a 
Royal Academician’s accuracy, with real camels, donkeys, 
mules, sheep and goats, now that the circus is defunct, 
should, for the theatre-producer’s own sake, be left to the 
former. So bad for the theatre and so pernicious, 
artistically speaking, is such a spectacle, and so wrong the 
contention which is made to excuse this sort of production 
that without accessories the play is bound to fail, that we 
need hardly hark back so far as the Elizabethan stage to 
realize it. Not, of course, that in these materialistic times 
anyone would be so uncompromising as to propose that the 
principle should be no scenery or trappings at all, with 
a chance for the play to reveal its own weakness—or 
possibly its strength. T. M. 


MR. MALTBY’S ‘ TEMPERANCE” 
TRACT 


APOLLO THEATRE.—‘‘ Such a Nice Young Man.”’ 
By H. F. Maltby. 

R. H. F. MALTBY should fiee from farce as from 
M the city of destruction. Many great dramatists 
—notably Shaw—cast longing eyes on it from 
their pinnacles; many promising talents have been 
engulfed by it for ever. If “‘ Such a Nice Young Man” 
were merely farce—merely an affair of tripping over 
bear-head rugs, administering black eyes and kicking 
lodgers down doorsteps—it would not be worth while 
proffering this warning. It would be a good farce with 
longueurs, that is all. What makes the play worth 
troubling about is the vein of genuine and truthful comedy 
that underlies these catchpenny effects. The Roberts 
family are perhaps the best glimpse of lower middle- 
class life and ideals since “‘ Eliza” and “ Eliza’s Husband.” 
The worried father with his precarious gentility to main- 
tain in face of the criticism of ‘“ Honor Oak Park” 
(delicious name !), the vulgar, comfortable wife, the son 
with his football and motor-cycle ambitions, the pretty 
daughter and her stormy love concerns—there is all the 
humour and pathos of London’s suburbs in them. “I 
can give you a good time,” says the wicked lodger Albert 

Cook to the girl, ‘‘ Palladium! Corner House!” 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Cook that he should, in 
real London, run up against a stage sailor, old Captain 
Perkins, who mingled whiskey with the ethics of Masterman 
Ready, and thrashed the teetotal scoundrel soundly 
for tempting his grand-daughter. When it was shown that 
attempted seduction, landlord-bilking, the ‘‘ planting ” 
of crocked motor-cycles and rotten hearthrugs with 
every other form of villainy were the fruits of total 
abstinence as practised by Mr. Cook, there was of course 
a joyous popping of corks and the Robertses became 
themselves again after the brief teetotal spell to which 
their lodger had persuaded them. Is it wise for Mr. 
Maltby to challenge “‘ Pussyfoot ” in this way to reprisals ? 

The piece is soundly and unpretentiously acted by a 
company of artists who pull well together. Perhaps 
Mr. William Pringle as poor paterfamilias and Miss Eliza- 
beth Drury as his wife were the most convincing because 
the least involved in horseplay. But it must be said 
to Mr. Sam Livesey’s credit that, in spite of his part 
and a long apprenticeship in ‘‘ drama”’ to teach him how 
to play it, he made grandfather Perkins, the alcoholic— 
we beg pardon, “‘ temperance ”’—apostle, almost human 
and credible. Mr. Henry C. Hewitt darted and glanced, 
as skilfully as a Harlequin in a pot-hat, as “ the nice 
young man” Mr. Cook; and Miss Cassie King gave 
full value to the outrageous—and yet uproarious—vart 
of the munition girl turned parlour-maid. OD. L. M. 
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Correspondence 


THE COST OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM 


Sir,—The letter of Messrs. Constable & Co. in THE 
ATHEN2ZUM for June 18, together with the note in your 
“‘ Literary Gossip ’’ of the 11th inst., provoke reply. 

Of course the public will accept the paper book when it 
can get nothing else; but it will have to be starved off its 
cloth bindings first. Bindings are in our blood, an inheritance 
from our Victorian fathers, who loved soliditvy—solid houses, 
solid furniture, solid food and solid books. We have learned 
through hard years to do without most of these things: war 
bread, margarine, jerry-built houses, furniture of unseasoned 
wood are now our lot, but we have not yet learned to bear 
with the flimsy book. This inherited curse can be exorcised, 
but only by a miracle. The miracle is the combination of 
all the publishers. If that miracle is achieved, no publishing 
house should be permitted to issue a cloth-bound book, save 
under the rules (to be laid down) of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion; and the public (it is stupid, though your Gossip can 
scarce credit it) can be starved into submission. That, Sir, 
is the first condition, the fulfilment of which the present state 
of affairs makes almost impossible. 

Let us grant the condition fulfilled, and turn first to the 
pleas of the booksellers in defence of the cloth binding. Messrs. 
Constable's reference to the trade on the Continent disposes, 
I fancy, of their contention, but it may be mentioned that 
many booksellers both stock and sell English paper covers, 
regardless of the considerable loss they must be undergoing. 

The Libraries’ contention is more serious, however, and I 
venture to suggest a scheme which may, perhaps, solve the 
difficulty. At the back of the title-page of the publications 
of the Mercure de France there will be found “ II est tiré de cet 
ouvrage,”’ etc., so many copies on such and such paper, and 
so many on such and such paper. Take it we have a novel 
of 256 pages—8 sheets of 32—and that we hope with reason 
to sell 8,000 or 9,000 copies. We print— 

(a) A Library Edition of 500 on antique wove paper, bulking 
about an inch and a quarter, bound in cloth boards, and each 
copy numbered, which will be priced at our present prices. 

(b) A Popular Edition of 9,500 on cheap news, bulking 
about jin., in paper covers, which we offer to the booksellers 
to be sold to the public at 2s. or 2s. 6d. 

Publication of both editions should be simultaneous. 

We guarantee the Libraries that no copies of the Library 
Edition will be sold to the booksellers; and, conversely, we 
bind the Libraries not to sell their edition under six months. 
We also guarantee to sell no copies of the Library Edition 
over the counter within the same period of time. At the end 
of six months, the public is at liberty to buy the numbered 
cloth-bound edition from any source. One can almost see 
the queue of book-collectors outside Messrs. Mudie’s awaiting 
the release of the last Conrad novel! 

The above, Sir, is a mere suggestion: there are many 
difficulties in the way, e.g., Christmas, religious and children’s 
books, but they can be overcome. I have trespassed too 
much on your space, but I should like to rub in the condition 
precedent, as the lawyers have it. 

Yours faithfully, 
VOYAGEUR. 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

SIR,—Many readers must have been glad to see a corres- 
pondent draw attention (June 25) to the apparent profiteering 
on French books sold in England. This seems to apply also 
to German books. In response to an order, I recently received 
a few of these, the pre-war price at the rate of a mark to a 
shilling being nearly 7s. 6d. I was charged £2 2s. 6d., the 
exchange at the time being, according to the press, over 
18 marks to a shilling. The only explanation I could obtain 
was that there was an export duty on books from Germany, 
in addition to the general rise in prices ; the various items of 
the account even were not forthcoming. Some of us without 
unlimited money supplies, who share Ruskin’s dislike of 
circulating libraries, are relying more and more on second-hand 
shops for our mental sustenance. I enclose the invoice. 

Yours gratefully, 

June 27, 1920. E. 
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(There is an agreement among German publishers fixing 
the export price of books in the present abnormal exchange 
conditions. Under this the exchange for German books iS 
a little less than 2} marks to the shilling. If our correspondent 
is correct in saying that the pre-war price of the books he 
ordered was 7 marks 50, there has undoubtedly been an 
exorbitant overcharge. As a general rule the effect of the 
German publishers’ agreement is to make the present price 
in English money of German books about the same as before 
the war.—Ep.]} 


MR. WALTER BAYES AND THE ACADEMY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


Dear S1r,—However scholarly and painstaking my letters 
may be, I am so outclassed by the ingenuity with which 
R. H. W. misstates the issue that any attempt to correct 
him is unavoidably lengthy. He places the Academician in 
the midst of 1476 ‘‘ pastiches of decaying traditions,’’ pointing 
impudently to No. 1477 as a sufficient evidence of progress ; 
but we need not suppose this estimate by R. H. W . would 
seem acceptable to the person concerned. No 1477 was 
doubtless pointed to because its presence was obvious. To 
keep up at least my scholarly reputation by another quotation, 
this time from “ Little Christopher Columbus ” 

Columbus ’twas discovered America, they say ; 
I guess if he had missed it, he would have beena Jay. 


It is R. H. W. who somewhat hypocritically makes No. 1477 
the only work which is not a pastiche, though he at once 
discounts the implication by pointing out that it is just 
like a cinema poster (perhaps I don’t know those posters), 
and adds that I have ‘‘ asked for it.” 

May I point out that while I would as soon do works like 
cinema posters as produce ‘‘ pompous machines,’ yet really 
I pressed for no further adulation; I pressed for an apology 
to an unknown person to whose unjust treatment I was 
in some sort made a party without my consent. 

If R. H. W. had said the Academician was mistaken in 
thinking anything in the least progressive had been done, 
that would have been no affair of mine. I am not a member 
of the Royal Academy and its reputation is in its own hands. 
To say that the pretension is impertinent to the public is 
unfair in two ways. In the first place, though a plea be 
ever so wrong, if the man who makes it believes it, it is 
not impertinent, but merely naive. But in this case was there 
even unconsciously any “insult to the intelligence’’ of the 
public in whose interest the Academician was interviewed ? 
It was not the special public that reads THE ATHEN#UM, but 
the big one of the daily press. To that public Mr. Augustus 
John is a ‘“‘fauve.”” I think I am right in assuming that to 
R. H. W. he is merely an admirable conservative painter. To 
call ‘‘ Oratio Obliqua”’ advanced is obviously no attempt to 
“pounce” that public: they find it horribly tough. Nor 
can there fairly be read into the interview any desire to 
challenge comparisons with other societies which specialize 
in revolutionary painting. ‘‘ We are bad, but not so bad 
as you say,’’ is rather the tone—an essentially modest plea— 
the more modest really for being supported by but one 
humble example. 

Impertinence in the sense of rudeness is to be measured 
by intention, and no unprejudiced person will believe that 
the Academician meant to insult either the public or existing 
societies or myself. How does the matter lie with R. H. W. ? 
Has he no intention of humiliating anyone? Has he not, 
for the pleasure of flouting an Academician on the score of 
manners, invented for him a position he never took up? 

If I might drop a hint, it is that in the mind of the 
general public who watch artistic controversies there is 
growing up a tendency to credit the Academicians with all 
the good manners. To some of us who are perhaps on the 
other side artistically this is not satisfactory. I am not 
alone in thinking that debate might be conducted loyally 
even with Academicians, with a scrupulous recognition of 
points on their side if made: I am not alone in deprecating 
the point of view that any stick is good enough to beat the 
Academy with. In the words of Dumas fils, “‘ Il y a assez 
de choses a dire de Marguerite qui seraient vraies, c’est un 
raison pour ne pas dire celles qui ne le sont pas.”’ 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER BAYES. 
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ARTISTS AND MEN OF GENIUS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DeEaR Sir,—I thank T. S. E. for his courtesy, and 
apologize for having to some extent misunderstood him and 
imputed to him opinions which he does not hold, although 
I am not satisfied that the word “ transformation ’”’ is the key 
to the mystery of art. 
But this is, after all, a side-issue. TT. S. E.’s (or 
de Gourmont’s) theory of ‘‘ transformation ” affords no explana- 
tion of his dictum—which was the point on which I chiefly 
asked for enlightenment—‘ England has produced a pro- 
digious number of men of genius and comparatively few 
works of art.” What does he mean by men of genius in this 
context ? And who are they ? 
Although a knowledge of what T.S.E. does not believe 
may have a certain value, I should prefer to have what I asked 
for—a knowledge of what he does believe. 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM H. PoLack. 


“PULCINELLA ” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Dear Srir,—In the production of a ballet to music by 
Pergolesi ‘‘ Stravinskified ’’ there is surely opportunity for 
sound criticism of the music and a little less rambling history 
of the composing of “ Pulcinella.”” From some critics one 
expects stray, insincere remarks on the subject of movement 
and stage decoration; but from Mr. Dent one expects 
criticism. 

I think Mr. Dent is rather on the wrong track when he calls 
(THE ATHEN#vumM, June 18) the audience who admire the work 
of the Russian Ballet ‘‘ Diaghilevites,” and the work ‘‘ Diaghi- 
levism.” It is as though a critic should allude to the readers 
of Meredith’s work, for instance, as ‘‘ Constableites,’’ and to his 
individual work en masse, with others’ works, as “ Constable- 
ism’’! I do not even suggest that M. Diaghilev is not to be 
thanked for perceiving the business and artistic proposition 
in the introduction and “running ”’ of the Russian Ballets. 
He is a sound business man, I should imagine, and as such 
has a flaiy for the successful, as Mr. Dent says. But might it 
not be more truthful to call the Russian Ballets ‘‘ Cecchetti- 
cism’’ ? For it is he who has done the grinding work of setting 
their feet in the way they should go! It might also be more 
just to Massine either not to mention him at all in a musical 
criticism or to drop more than a phrase of six words, which 
six words might have contained more praise! It is not fair 
to merely mention him as being “ able to design steps to 
Pergolesi.’’ Massine is a creative artist, as much to be admired 
as Stravinsky or Picasso, on the same level of understanding 
and development in his particular subject. 

When it is realized by these critics of opera and drama 
that the science of movement is helping their pet interests 
out of their half-dug graves, these ambiguous and often mis- 
leading phrases may be left out of otherwise interesting 
writing. 

Yours faithfully, 
KATHLEEN DILLON. 

28, South Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


A NEGLECTED CLASSIC 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 

S1r,—It may be of interest to students of Italian to point 
out the fact that Manzoni’s masterpiece, ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,”’ 
which appeared in 1825, has not yet been accurately translated 
into English. 

The edition in ‘‘ Bohn’s Popular Library,’’ published in 
1914, is a reprint of their original edition, published in ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Novelists’ Library,’’ and purports to be the only complete 
English translation. 

This version is a worthless performance, and in many 
passages is simply not English. ‘‘ Quel dar cosi sovente 
ragione altrui’’ is rendered ‘‘ this ceaseless giving reasons to 
others’’! ‘‘ Che mi comanda ? ”’ is givenas ‘‘ Who commands 
me?’ In the introduction “risplenda l’Heroe di nobil 


Prosapia’”’ is translated as “‘ the Heroe of Prosapia.’’ The 
story of the loves of Renzo Tramaglino and Lucia Mondella 
which was given to the world nearly a hundred years ago 
still remains to be translated accurately. 
Yours faithfully, H. CRossLey. 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE LATER HAUPTMANN 


WINTERBALLADE: EINE DRAMATISCHE DicHTUNG. Von Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Tenth Edition. (Berlin, S Fischer. 3 Mk. 50.) 

INDIPOHDI: DRAMATISCHES GEDICHT. (In the Neue Rundschaw 
for February, 1920.) (Same publisher. 6 Mk.) 

DER WEISSE HEILAND: DRAMATISCHE PHANTASIE. 
Hauptmann. (Same publisher. 8 Mk.) 


Von Gerhart 


ROM a general survey of the works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann in their chronological order the conclusion 
may be fairly drawn that, beginning with a very 

frank realism and proceeding through fantasy and history— 
with an occasional exception, or aberration, such as “ Die 
Ratten ”; you can never confine an artist to regular 
and uninterrupted development—the dramatist has now 
definitely left behind his earlier naturalism, has emerged 
from his experiments with ‘able and myth and has entered 
irrevocably upon the stage of poetical imagination. There 
is an evident difference between the Hauptmann who, 
from a social impulse, reinforced by examples from Zola 
and Ibsen, wrote dramas on the condition of the working 
classes—‘‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang’”’ and ‘“‘ Die Weber ”—or 
social dramas—‘‘ Florian Geyer ’’—or, again, Maeterlinckian 
or romantic experiments—‘‘ Der versunkene Glocke,” 
“Und Pippa tanzt ”’ and ‘“‘ Griselda ’’—there is an evident 
difference between the receptive Hauptmann of these plays 
and that later Hauptmann who began to write, one might 
say, about the year 1910, the date of the publication of his 
novel, “Der Narr in Christo: Emanuel Quint.” The 
making of formule is generally a most unsatisfactory 
practice ; artists so rarely fitthem. But if it is the critic’s 
business—and it sometimes is—to construct a sort of 
mnemonic for the easy appreciation of a poet’s and 
dramatist’s career, the former will be found as adequate 
as such things in their nature can be. 

At any rate, Gerhart Hauptmann’s last three plays— 
his handful of war-time lyrics too, which were among the 
most vigorous written in Germany—will confirm the view 
of his development which has here been put forward. The 
later Hauptmann is not the realistic and “‘ social’’ dramatist, 
th» experimenter in symbolism or romance ; he is most 
definitely the lyrical artist, still clinging, ometimes with 
perfect justification and fine effect, to the dramatic form, 
but, nevertheless, lyrical and mystical before all. It is 
as if he had begun as Bernard Shaw and had ended— 
at least up to the present—like Stephen Phillips, or, at 
times, W. B. Yeats. 

The “‘ Winterballade,”’ when it first appeared in 1917, led 
to a certain discussion in Germany, originating, if we are 
not mistaken, with the dramatic critic Julius Bab, on 
“ the limits of dramatic and epic poetry.”’ It isindeeda good 
piece of material for the basis of such a discussion. Haupt- 
mann has taken a very effective prose story—Selma 
Lagerléf’s ‘‘ Herrn Arnes Schatz ’’—and has turned it into a 
poetical play. It must be admitted that the bare plot, 
which Hauptmann found ready to his hand, was full of 
dramatic suggestion. Three Scottish soldiers, Sir Archie, 
Sir Douglas and Sir Donald, who are in Sweden in the service 
of the Swedish king, assault and murder, for the sake of his 
money, Pastor Arne, an old and wealthy Swedish pastor. 
The murder is witnessed by Berghild, Arne’s daughter, 
who is in consequence also killed, and by a girl Elsalil, 
who escapes, but becomes insane. The three soldiers 
manage to evade the search of Arne’s son, Arnesohn, 
who has sworn vengeance. Elsalil, however, pursues 
them uncannily, inexorably, like an avenging spirit, and 
finally the chief murderer, Sir Archie, falls dead. The 
vengeance of Arnesohn, long deferred, is at last assured. 
The story, as has been remarked, is an effective one, but 
Hauptmann deserves credit for having perceived its 
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dramatic possibilities and for having taken advantage of 
them to the full. There are passages of fine poetical and 
dramatic intensity in this play, and the bombast, or 
rhetoric, which was beginning seriously to mar Haupt- 
mann’s work about the year 19g10—the play “‘ Griselda ”’ 
is a case in point—is here wholly absent. ‘‘ Winterballade,”’ 
in fact, is not only a remarkably fine poem, but it is also a 
drama of peculiarly appealing beauty, quite as likely to be 
a stage success—imaginatively speaking—as, say, “‘ The 
Land of Heart’s Desire ’’ or “‘ La Mort de Tintagiles.”’ 

The latter statement, at least, is not true of the second 
of Hauptmann’s plays under review. Two features appear 
to make it unfit for any effective stage-representation 
whatever. The first isits obscurity. The scene of the play 
is a Mexican-Indian island, on which an Italian nobleman, 
named Prospero, having been wrecked with his infant 
daughter Pyrrha, is worshipped as a god by the natives— 
one of whose words, applied to a former king and meaning 
“no one knows,” gives the title to the drama. The great 
volcano of the island is in eruption, and the Indians hold that 
it demands a victim. The question is who it is to be. 
While this is being debated, Prospero’s son Ormann, who 
had driven his father out, lands on the island. A rebellion, 
headed by the Indian Amaru, also breaks out, and Ormann, 
unaware of his father’s presence in the island, joins the rebel 
forces. While crossing the country he catches sight of 
Pyrrha hunting, and instantly is smitten with passionate 
love for her. He does not at first recognize the relationship, 
and pursues his rebellious plans. He penetrates to Pros- 
pero’s presence and is there confronted with Pyrrha and 
Prospero, the father of them both. Ormann’s horror at 
the discovery is held by the Indians to be a sign of his guilt 
and Prospero’s power, and it is decided to make Ormann 
the sacrifice. Pyrrha, however, seeks out Ormann and 
confesses her passion. Prospero recognizes his son’s 
“ hunger for life,’’ blesses the unnatural union, and himself 
ascends the burning mountain and throws himself as a 
sacrifice into its flames. 

There is only one thing easily comprehensible in this 
mysterious, incoherent play—the character of the central 
figure. The characterization seems to owe certain sugges- 
tions to the Prospero of “‘ The Tempest.” A wise, deeply 
reflective philosopher, a magician who, at the last, becomes 
merely a man, calling at the end for ‘‘ das Nichts, das mir 
gebiihrt,”’ whose final word is “ Nichts ’’—this is Prospero. 
In speeches that are often very long—another hindrance 
to effective stage-presentation—but at times of real poetic 
beauty, he expounds his nihilistic philosophy and unfolds 
his character. And if the former is involved and difficult, 
the latter is clear and firm in the impression it makes on 
the mind. It redeems the play from the fault of meaning- 
lessness, under which it would otherwise inevitably be 
condemned. 

“ Der weisse Heiland ”’ is a play about the Conquest of 
Mexico. The title is, of course, applied to Fernando 
Cortes, believed to be the promised Messiah by 
Montezuma, who, against the advice of his followers, above 
all of his son Guatemotzin, holds fast to this belief and 
insists on treating the intruders with all deference. His 
is a pathetic, trusting character, placed in high contrast 
to that of the ruthless Cortes and his superstitious, deceit- 
ful band of Spanish soldiers. Cortes is received with honour 
by the Mexican monarch, and at first appears to desire 
conciliation. As his position grows secure, however, 
he makes demands, and to one of these, for the punishment 
of the slayer of one of his followers, Montezuma at last 
offers resistance. He isthereuponseized, a terrible massacre 
of th: Mexicans by the Spaniard: takes place, and the 
Mexicans, laying this at the door of Montezuma’s clemency 
towards the invaders, kill him. 

The drama is written throughout in unrhymed trochaic 


verse of the same rhythm as Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and 
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would, one would think, require exceptional pains by th 
actors to make it sound sufficiently natural and varied on 
the stage. Apart from this, however, the play is perfectly 
actable, and has, indeed, had a successful run at Max 
Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin. The tragic 
opposition between Montezuma and Cortes is well brought 
out, the childlike, pathetic figure of the former is extremely 
well-drawn—far better than any other characterization 
in the play ; and there are scenes—particularly the last, of 
the dying Montezuma, disillusioned, calling down curses 
on his enemies—of remarkable power. Those who read 
the later Hauptmann, as revealed above all in his ‘‘ Winter- 
ballade,” in his characterization of Prospero and of Monte- 
zuma, will not be inclined on the whole to regret the turn 
his genius has taken. 


CROCE AS MINISTER OF 
EDUCATION 


HE announcement that Benedetto Croce has been 
nominated Minister of Education in the new 
Giolitti Cabinet has somewhat surprised those who 
Knew the temperament of the Naples philosopher, alien to 
the arts and struggles of politics, happy to be immersed in 
his world of philosophic concepts and poetic imagination. 
The malevolent have immediately pretended that the 
appointment was a reward for his “ neutralism.’’ The 
Morning Post briefly described him as ‘‘ the Germanophile 
senator, Benedetto Croce.’’ This Germanophilia, though 
largely the invention of the more turious I talian nationalists, 
has been accepted by the English public in all good faith as 
a proven fact. His recently collected “‘ Pagine Sparse sulla 
Guerra” (reviewed in THE ATHEN2ZUM, August 29, 1919) 
show how fantastic is the distortion of the truth. 


Croce’s Germanophilia consists in this: conscientious 
criticism in the midst of a world of rhetoric, an asert 
preoccupation with the dangers in the midst of the fury 
of the Chauvinists. If Croce had been listened to a little 
more, or better, if his own habit of mind had been more 
general, Italy would have entered the war just the same, 
but with more heart, better preparation, at a more favour- 
able moment. But rhetoric and fury had the upper hand. 
The idea of a military procession into an Austria imagined 
already as im extremis from the very first took all the 
seriousness out of the military and moral preparation for the 
war. 


His Germanophilia, therefore, counted for nothing in 
his recent nomination to the Ministry. There were 
various reasons. First, Croce’s remarkable personal gifts : 
he is not merely a great student, but an eminently practical 
man. Rhetoric finds no mercy with him ; spiritual needs 
of a nebulous character find little favour in his eyes. 
Precise and orderly in personal matters, with a preference 
for particular and thoroughly individual problems in his 
mental life, he will bring to public life orderly habits, 
an interest in problems that are definite and therefore 
capable of solution,and an uncompromising severity towards 
the easy going slackness of academic life. He will not 
fritter away public money on worthless suggestions of 
unattainable educational aspirations. He will compel 
members of the teaching profession to do their duty, 
whereas at the moment most of them cither neglect their 
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work or do it badly. He will undoubtedly simplify the 
clumsy machinery of the bureaucracy, which now stifles 
every honest attempt at initiative. 


The state of public education in Italy leaves much to be 
desired at the present day. University education is in 
a deplorable condition. It does not even satisfy the 
modest requirements of the professions, much less the 
needsfof a higher culture. Secondary education (“ ginnasi” 
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and “licei’’) is crushed by the system of bureaucratic 
centralization which deprives it of all that can ennoble it 
and make it efficient. Elementary education has been 
organized on a large scale only during the last few years, 
and is carrying on an unequal struggle with the illiteracy 
that still darkens vast agricultural areas. Such being the 
state of affairs, Croce has a hard task before him. Not 
only has he to carry out far-reaching reforms immediately, 
which are bound to prove useless unless they are firmly 
rooted in the consciousness of the people, but he has to 
bring to life once more the spirit of discipline as well as the 
spirit of individual initiative and to rouse the public to 
a genuine interest in the problems of national education, 
which it now appears to neglect as if it had no concern 
with them. 

But there is another characteristic and more particularly 
political side to Croce’s appointment to the office of Minister 
of Education. In Italy this office has always been con- 
sidered a party or sectarian weapon, never an instrument 
of education. Up till now it has been in the hands of the 
Freemasons, who have always tried to make use of it 
against the Catholic Church (which, nevertheless, has a 
large following among the people) and have brought to 
the task a narrow, superficial and purely rhetorical spirit 
of laicism, as Boutroux would call it. But the success 
of the Catholics at the elections will tend to bring about 
an altogether contrary state of affairs, that is, to introduce 
a specious freedom of education with the object of removing 
the control from the liberal State and ensuring a pre- 
ponderating importance for the church schools. The 
schools are to be taken away from the freethinkers and to 
be handed over to the Catholic priests by means of a 
transition period of freedom of instruction. In any case 
they are to remain a party question, serving an end other 
than their own. If education is to be saved from either 
of these processes of degradation it must be entrusted to 
a man who is above all suspicion of partisanship, capable 
of understanding its essentially humanistic, or, in a higher 
sense, its universal value. Such a man is Croce. He is 
altogether free from any sectarian bias. His dialectic 
brings out the substantial identity between the two 
opposing parties, the Freemasons and the Clericals, and 
rejects them both. 

Needless to say, the appointment of Croce will be very 
unpopular in university circles, or rather in some of them, 
partly on account of the personal hatred he has awakened 
by his impartial plain speaking and his severe strictures on 


| the courses of study, partly on account of the well-known 


firmness with which he will endeavour to put down the 
“ dolce far niente’”’ habit and the cliquish and sectarian 
academic spirit. But the men of goodwill, of whom there 
is no dearth in the schools of Italy, will be sturdy supporters 
of their Minister in the great task of moral reconstruction 
which he has undertaken. GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 
NOVELLE DA RIDERE. By Arcadio Avercenko. (Rome, 
La Voce. 3.50 lire.)—A true appreciation of another people’s 


| jokes can only be the result of a long and intimate 


acquaintance, and we must frankly admit that we have 
found it difficult to feel much enthusiasm for these stories 
of the Russian humorist Avercenko. ‘Il mio vicino di 
letto,”” in which a guest consents to accept as his bedfellow 
in a crowded household a young man who is said never to 
speak a word, but who spends the rest of the night in explain- 
ing how absolutely impossible everyone finds it to get a word 
out of him, is fairly typical of the collection. Avercenko’s 
satirical vein is at its best when exercised upon the more 
questionable methods of Russian journalism, as in the first 
story of the collection, or in “ Basilia la cieca,’’ where a girl 
who has been blinded by her brothers obtains a great 
reputation as a singer, though she has no voice, by bribing 
everyone. ‘‘ Alla luce del Buon Senso,” explaining how the 
airship and the anti-aircraft gun must alternately obtain the 
mastery, is well told. 
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Johnstone (G. H.). The Lake of Garda: Newdigate Prize 
Poem, 1920. 74x54 in., 15 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, 1/6 n. 

La Rochelle (Pierre Drieu). Fond de Cantine. 7}x5 in., 
82 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 5fr. n. 

Mackereth (James A.). The Death of Cleopatra; and other 
Verses. 7x4}in., 95 pp. Longmans, 3/6 n. 

*Noyes (Alfred). Collected Poems. Vol. III. 7}x5} in., 
387 pp. Blackwood, 7/6 n. 

*Romains (Jules). Cromedeyre-le-Vieil. 7}x5}in. 134 pp. 
Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 6.75fr. 

*Sitwell (Edith). The Wooden Pegasus. 8}x5}in., 120 pp. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 6/ n. 

Stead (William Force). Verd Antique. 8x5in., 61 pp. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 2/6 n. 

Walsh (Thomas). Don Folquet ; and other Poems. 7}x5} in., 
135 pp. Lane, 7/6 n. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). The Magdalene ; and other Verses. 7}x5} in., 
128 pp. Stanley Paul, 3/6 n. 

FICTION. 

Adair (Cecil). Monks-Lyonness. 7}x5in., 247 pp. Stanley 
Paul, 7/6 n. 

Anet (Claude), Ariane, Jeune Fille Russe. 7}x4} in., 237 pp. 
Paris, Editions de la Siréne, 6fr. n. 

*Apollinaire (Guillaume). La Femme Assise. 7}x5 in., 268 pp. 
Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 7.50fr. 

Begbie (Harold), The Latest Thing. 7}x5in., 288 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Bourget (Paul). Un Coeur de Femme. 7}x4tin., 214 pp. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 

Bunker (John). Shining Fields and Dark Towers. 7}x5} in., 
165 pp. Lane, 6/ n. 
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Compton-Rickett (Arthur). The Shadow of Stephen Wade. 
7x5 in., 300 pp. Jenkins, 7/ n. 

*Conrad (Joseph). Rescue! 8x5$in., 416 pp. Dent, 9/ n. 

Conyers (Dorothea). Irish Stew. 74x5 in., 285 pp. Skeffington, 


8/6 n. 

Crofts (Freeman Wills). The Cask. 7}x5} in., 357 pp. Collins, 
7/6 n. 

*Delafield (E. N.). Tension. 74x5 in., 270 pp. Hutchinson, 
8/6 n. 


Du Boisgobey (F.). Le Chalet des Pervenches. 7}x4}in., 
246 pp. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 

Everest (Kate). The Bond that Held. 7}x5in., 320 pp. 
Odhams, 7/6 n. 

Fowkes (Ellen M.). Second Love. 7}x5in., 296 pp. Fisher 
Unwin, 7/ n. 

Goodwin (John). Without Mercy: the Story of a Mother’s 
Vengeance. 74x5in., 320 pp. Jenkins, 7/ n. 

Holdsworth (Ethel). The Marriage of Elizabeth. 7}x5 in., 
318 pp. Jenkins, 7/ n. 

Irwin (Florence). Poor Dear Theodora! 7}x5in., 402 pp. 
Putnam, 7/6 n. 

*Level (Maurice). Tales of Horror and Mystery. Tr. Alys Eyre 
Macklin. 7}x5 in., 239 pp. Macdonald, 6/ n. 

Lowis (Cecil Champain). Four Blind Mice. 7}x5 in., 318 pp. 
Lane, 7/ n. 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly). Henry Elizabeth. 7}x5 in., 288 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett, 8/6 n. 

Macnamara (Rachel Swete). The Crowded Temple. 
288 pp. Hurst & Blackett, 8/6 n. 

Marchmont (Arthur W.). When the Empire Crashed. 
7$x5 in., 318 pp. Ward & Lock, 7/ n. 

Moberly (L. G.). Vere. 7}x5 in., 320 pp. Ward & Lock, 7/ n. 

Montfort (Eugéne). Un Coeur Vierge. 74x4}in., 236 pp. 
Paris, Flammarion, 6fr. 75 n. 

Mountain (Isobel). Tigress! 7}x5 in., 282 pp. Heath Cranton, 
4/6 n. 

Peterson (Margaret). Moon Mountains. 7}x5in., 304 pp. 
Hurst & Blackett, 8/6 n. 

Richards (Grant). Double Life. 74x5in., 318 pp. Grant 
Richards, 7/6 n. 

Wilson (Harry Leon). Somewhere in the Red Gap. 7}x5} in., 
408 pp. Lane, 7/ n. 

Wray (Roger). The Dweller in the Half-Light. 7}x5in., 
320 pp. Odhams, 7/6 n. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). Temperament : a Romance of Hero-Worship. 
7}x5 in., 319 pp. Stanley Paul, 7/6 n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

*Gretton (M. Sturge). Burford, Past and Present. 74x5 in., 
148 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, 6/ n. 

Holt (Lee). Paris in Shadow. 7}x5in., 310 pp. Lane, 7/ n. 

*Mackay (John). The Ten Islands and Ireland. 9x5}in., 
352 pp. Maunsel, 12/6 n. 

*Marshall (F. H.). Discovery in Greek Lands : a Sketch of the 
Principal Excavations and Discoveries of the last Fifty 
Years. 7}x5} in. 127 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 8/6 n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

*Blanche (Jacques-Emile). La Famille d’Aultreville et les 
Sommevielle (Cahiers d’un Artiste, 5e Série). 74x5in., 
314 pp. Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres, 5fr. 

*Blanche (Jacques-Emile). Les Intermédiaires (Cahiers d’un 
Artiste, 6e Série), Décembre, 1916—Juin, 1917. 7}x5 in., 
365 pp. Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres, 5fr. 

*Dimier (Louis). Souvenirs d’Action Publique et d’Université. 
74x4j in., 268 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 
7fr. n. 

*Foreign Office List for 1920. Ed., Godfrey E. P. Hertslet. 
84x54 in., 705 pp. Harrison, 30/ n. 

*Gooch (G. P.). Life of Lord Courtney. 9x5jin., 636 pp 
Macmillan, 18/ n. 

*Ismail Kemal Bey. Memoirs, ed. Sommerville Story. 
9}x6 in., 430 pp. Constable, 18/ n. 

Kellogg (Charlotte). Mercier, the Fighting Cardinal of Belgium. 
74x5 in., 248 pp. Appleton, 10/6 n. 

*0’Brien (William). Evening Memories. 8}x5} in., 508 pp. 
Maunsel, 16/ n. 

*Williamson (G. C.). George, Third Earl of Cumberland. 
(1558-1605), his Life and his Voyages. 9x5} in., 353 pp 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 25/ n. 
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HISTORY. 


*Bliicher (Evelyn, Princess). An English Wife in Berlin: a 
Private Memoir of Events, Politics, and Daily Life in 
Germany throughout the War, and the Social Revolution 
of 1918. 9x6in., 346 pp. Constable, 18/ n. 

*Jones (H. Stuart). Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy : 
Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of 
Oxford on March 11, 1920. 9x6 in., 39 pp. Milford, 
1/6 n. 

Kenney-Herbert (Lieut.-Col. A.). God’s Witness to Chronology 
in the Great Pyramid. 7x4}in., 31 pp. Marshall Bros. 

*Wells (H. G.). The Outline of History : being a Plain History 
of Life and Mankind. Vol I. 11x8}in., 384 pp., col. pl. 
Newnes, 22/6 n. 

*Wilson (James M.). The Worcester Liber Albus : Glimpses of 
Life in a great Benedictine Monastery in the Fourteenth 
Century. 8}x54in., 301 pp. S.P.C.K., 15/ n. 


PERIODICALS. 
Music and Letters, July. 6}x9Zin. 18, Berners Street, W., 
3/6 n. 
Quest, July. 9}x6}in. Watkins, 2/6 n. 
Studies : an Irish Quarterly Review of Letters, Philosophy, 
and Science, June. 9x64in. Dublin, Educational Co. 
of Ireland (Herder), 2/6 n. 


REPRINTS. 
Gasquet (Cardinal). Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
7th ed. 8 }x5}in., 539 pp. _ Bell, 16/ n. 
Taylor (Ernest C.). Scarborough and Yorkshire Coast Guide, 
3rd ed. 64x4in., 95 pp., il. British Periodicals, 7d. 





THE 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1920-21. 
Tur AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON OCTOBER 5. 

Prospectuses and ful! particulars of the following may be 
obtained free (with the exception of the Calendar, Price 1s., Post 
free 1s. 6d.) on application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 
AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 

ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EX- 
HIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 





Sales by Auction 


CRUIKSHANKIANA of A. M. COHN, Esq. 
MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 
35, New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, July 5, 1920, 
and two following days, at one o’clock precisely. 

EXTENSIVE and IMPORTANT COLLECTION of the WORKS 
of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, the property of Albert M. Cohn, 
Esq., 21, Grosvenor Place, S.W., compiler of “‘ A Biographical 
Catalogue of the Printed Works illustrated by George Cruikshank,” 
and ‘“‘A Few Notes upon some Rare Cruikshankiana’”’; with a 
representative selection of Works illustrated by Isaac and Isaac 
Robert Cruikshank; works illustrated by Thomas Rowlandson, 
and other English Artists; a large collection of Caricatures, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Large 
paper catalogues, price 10s. 6d. 





THE ATHENZUM 


Art Exhibitions 
EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, BEECHEY, and other eminent masters: 
The Pembroke Gallery, 14, Clifford Street, London, W. Open 10 to 5 o’clock 


HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY 


345, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3. 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART. Every Week-day, 10 to 6. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings by 
the Early English Masters. 

Water-colour drawings of Natal and Zululand by Dorothea 
M. Vyvyan. Now on view. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Members of the FRIDAY CLUB. 
ALPINE CLUB GALLERY, Mill Street, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 
Open daily till July 29. Admission Is. 


ALLERIES available for Exhibitions, Lectures, etc. For 
terms apply SECRETARY, Chelsea Book Club, 65, Cheyne 
Walk, S.W.3. 























Typewriting &c. 
-TAYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; earbon 
eopy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartame, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westeliffe, Essex. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken.—Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 
SS. TYPED, REVISED, SUB-EDITED, and Prepared for 
Press. Typing, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words——S. MICHAEL’s 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 7, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 


Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to comsider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
€mancery Lane, Lonpox, W.C.2. 

UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
A Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.— Write MANAGER, Etpon LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
street, E.C. 4. 

PROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 
if Ling uist, good experience.—Mr. F. A. HaDLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 


OOKS.—Send for our New Catalogue of Second-hand Books : 
Travel, Sport, Biography, India, Modern Literature, &c. 
Every item of interest to some reader of The Athenaum.— 
E. BourpELoT & Son, 14, Ambleside Avenue, Streatham, S.W.16. 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
R. Arxrnson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 


Assurance 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES: NORWICH and 
50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
CHIEF 71and72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON BRANCHES 22, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 (Marine). 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED..... £35,000,000. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


Miscellaneous 


" NGLA KAJ ESPERANTA ETIMOLOGIO.” English and 

A Esperanto Etymology. For teachers of English or 
Esperanto and inventors of etimological card games. C. G. Stuart 
Menteth, B.A. (Oxon) Honours. ‘‘ Useful instruction book to 
draw the attention of the English public to the many Esp. roots 
in their tongue.” —Holanda Pioniro “ Very serviceable to speakers 
of English for memorising the Esperanto roots.”—Svisa Espero, 
“ Shows the Correlatives to be of wholly natural origin.”—The 
British Esperantist (trans.), 10d. post free—-B.E.A., 17, Hart 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


se 9 I e oe 
A Guildsman’s Interpretation of History 
By A. J. PENTY. 12s. 6d. ; 
“Mr. Penty is certainly one of the most interesting of living men, and this is perhaps the most interesting of his 
books. I recommend everyone to read it.’”—G. K. CHESTERTON in New Witness. 








The Philosophy of Speech | An Elementary Commentary 
By GEORGE WILLIS. 7s. 6d. on <nglish Law 
“A well-written, entertaining volume, bristling with bizarreries ... . . | By His-Honour JUDGE RUEGG, K.C. | 7s. 6d. 
scholarly and informative. . ..’.-—New Witness. ‘‘ Original and stimulating.”’ “It is not a ‘school book’ in the ordinary sense, but something better, for it 
—Daily News. is both informative and suggestive.” —Education. 
° 
The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw 
By H. C. DUFFIN. 6s. 6d. [Just out. 


” 


After suggesting Shaw’s relation to ‘‘ Erewhon”’ Butler, the writer disentangles and collates Shaw’s views on such 
subjects as Sex, Religion, and Politics, offering reasoned opposition in certain important particulars. 








Bolshevism: An International Danger Dalmatia 
By PROFESSOR PAUL MILIUKOV. 12s. 6d. By COUNT LOUIS VOINOVITCH. Translated by 
“A most gry Be ge nen to the study of Bolshevism ... . the F. S. COPELAND. 10s. 6d. 
main interest of the k is its masterly treatment of Bolshevism as an ee : 7 ’ : F . 
international scourge.”—Morning Post. The book is the work of a patriot with the historical sense, and ably 
R D “ oO ti documented.”’—Birmingham Gazette. 
eal Democracy in Operation: . " 
The Example of Switzerland The Victory of Venizelos 
By FELIX BONJOUR, late President of the Swiss By V. J. SELIGMAN. 5s. 
National Council. 7s. 6d. “One of the brightest and most vivacious of war historians . . . his highly 
“Most lucid and interesting . . . a very useful book, and all who take an developed analytical insight is more fully revealed than in his previous works.” 
interest in the problem of government will be grateful for it.”—Daily Mail. —Aberdeen Journal. 


Japan’s Foreign Policies 


By A. M. POOLEY. 12s. 6d. . 
“Mr. Pooley, who, as Reuter’s correspondent, had exceptional opportunities for studying Japan, adds his emphatic 
voice to the swelling voice of Anglo-Saxon disapproval of Japan.’"—Morning Post. 





The Forerunners Creative Revolution: A Study in 
By ROMAIN ROLAND. 8s. 6d. Communist Ergatocracy 

Author of ‘‘ Above the Battle.” [Just out. By EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. &8s. 6d. [Just out. 

National Education in India The Socialist Hlusion: A (Critical 

By LAJPAT RAI. 6s. Review of the Principles of State Socialism 

“ & vigorous and timely piece of work.”—Near East. By REGINALD TAYLOR. 2s. 6d.and 3s. 6d. [Just out, 





The New Psychology: And its Relation to Life 


as : ; By A. G. TANSLEY. 10s. 6d. 
_“‘ An original and stimulating discussion of the place of the unconscious in mental life... . and other dominant 
topics in present day psychological controversies.’’—Times. 


Psycho-Analysis 


By BARBARA LOW, B.A. 5s. 














“‘ An admirable outline. As a primer it could hardly be improved on.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“An excellently written handbook.”—REBECCA WEsT in Star. 
From Chaos to Catholicism God the Prisoner 
By W. G. PECK. , _ 8s. 6d. By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. 5s. 
Author of “ The Coming Free Catholicism.” “ Vital and refreshing . ...a volume like this sets one thinking.” —Birmingham 
“Thoughtful and exceedingly well written.”—Glasgow Herald. Gazette. 
. POETRY. 
s e ” e + 
Lines of Life More ‘Translations from Heine 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 3s. 6d. By P G. L. WEBB. ‘ 3s. 6d. 
“‘ Exquisite pieces by one of the most accomplished essayists of the day.” ‘“We welcome a further instalment of these skilful verse renderings.” — 
—Book Monthly. : Times. 
y = 
A Boy’s Absence Between Cup and Lip 
Poems by A ScHOOLMASTER. ls. 6d. By B. H. J. ARKWRIGHT. 3s. 6d. 
“*. . .. Full of beautiful thoughts, beautifully expressed.””—Schoolmaster. ‘Little chips of jade.”"—-Times. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Beck of Beckford God’s Price 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 7s. 6d. By MAUDE LEESON, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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